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ENOA ends as a defeat for all Europe. Lloyd George of 

course loses prestige by its failure; France has lost 
standing by her persistent obstruction; Italy has lost, for she 
hoped for glory as host of the first successful post-war par- 
ley; republican Germany has lost in that her first appear- 
ance as an equal in Europe’s councils has been so feeble; 
Russia, although she has won a moral victory, leaves the 
Conference empty-handed. The announcement that Russian 
problems will be further discussed at a later conference at 
the Hague is merely one more in the long series of diplo- 
matic failures camouflaged as “postponements.” Genoa has 
proved more tragic than its predecessors in that Genoa 
opened with reason for new hopes. The new hopes were 
predicated upon the belief that Germany and Russia were 
to be counseled with as equals. When Lloyd George sur- 
rendered to the French demand for negotiation by “mini- 
mum demands” Genoa started upon its plunge to disaster. 


EISAL, crowned King of Irak in the expectation that 

he would be a docile satrap of Britain in Mesopo- 
tamia, satisfied with a title in lieu of independence, is 
chafing at his role. He asks that the British withdraw their 
Indian civil-service advisers as they had promised; he 
refuses to prohibit demonstrations in favor of abolishing 
the British mandate over Mesopotamia, and declares that 
“we Arabs hate to submit to any foreign authority. We 
hated the Turks, and we are not going to accept another 
bondage now.” Meanwhile the other new puppet king, 
Ahmed Fuad of Egypt, announces that the Sudan, histori- 
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cally part of Eg 
British 
negotiations, are now very sure that it is not. The Sudan 


is part of his kingdom of Egypt. The 


, who were a bit vague about the matter in earlier 


Lord Curzon says, is still British. (Incidentally the Sudan, 
controlling the headwaters of the Nile, controls all Egypt 
by that fact.) So the business of yranting “self-govern- 


ment” without granting self-yovernment runs into snags 


It may be a very fine thing on paper to yrant the name of 
independence while holding the reins unobtrusively in the 
hands of the Christian empires; in practice it does not 
work. Human nature intrudes upon paper theori as the 
half-and-half apostles of liberal in pe rialigm must learn, 
You either let a people run its wayward course of chaot 

self-government, taking upon itself the burden of its n 

takes, or step by step you are forced into the historic horror 
of imperialism: you shoot down patriot nd ou 
employ Black and Tans, you have Amritsar 1 arr 

Gandhi. Outside of the mouths of pleasant speakers there 


is no such thing as liberal imperialism. 

HE miners on trial for treason in West Virvinia are not 

likely to be convicted. The proyress of the trial make 
that apparent, and the men themselves, convinced of their 
innocence of the preposterous charge, 
outcome. But meanwhile the 
fight by slower, more insidious me 
the United Mine Workers of America is being drained 
most to the last drop for the expenses of the trial; 
pockets and cupboards of the miners are being similarly 
drained by the dragging of unemployment The 
union’s treasury is the fighting power of the organization; 
without money the men are helples 
vengeance and the State’s judicial terrorism. And the fam 
ily cupboard measures the fighting strength of each miner 
A brave man may go to prison or die but he cannot let his 
children This sort of a defeat for the worker 
should be made impossible by the help of ordinary citizens 
who rebel at the thought of hungry children and men denied 
justice through lack of money. Contributions may be sent 
to the West Virginia Miners Relief Committee in care of 
The Nation. 


operators are winning tneéir 


tthods. The treasury of 


week 4 


s victims of the operators’ 


starve. 


T is a melancholy fact that the Senate devotees of the 

sacred principle of high protection could not agree with 
their House brethren that the most efficient way to take the 
people’s money for the benefit of the manufacturers was by 
“American valuation.” Faced with a threat from Mr. 
Fordney of the House Committee that unless the Senate ac- 
cepted American valuation Congress would be in session 
till the snow flew, and fearful lest some special interest 
might not be sufficiently protected, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee took counsel of the first maxim of the harassed legis- 
lator: “When in doubt pass the buck.” That at least is the 
best explanation of the extraordinary legislative powers 
granted in the Senate tariff bill to the President. He may, 
in ill-defined cases and under vaguely defined conditions, 


substitute American for foreign valuation, increase or de- 
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_ crease duties not to exceed 50 per cent, continue in force 
the embargo on coal tar products, and impose embargoes 
against other imports under certain specified conditions. 
How absurd are these conditions appears from this quota- 
tion: “Whenever the President shall find as a fact that any 
merchandise is offered or sought to be offered for entry 
into the United States in violation of this section, but has 
not sufficient evidence to satisfy him thereof, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall, upon his request in writing, forbid 
entry thereof” until such investigation as the President 
may deem necessary shall have been completed. 


O Senator Walsh of Montana the public is indebted for 

an elaborate analysis of this extraordinary grant of 
power to the President. He shows that no previous dele- 
gation of power to the President is comparable in kind or 
degree to this virtual invitation to him to alter the tariff 
at pleasure. The President is not instructed as in other 
measures to find facts and then apply previously enacted 
laws to them; instead within wide limits he is to make the 
law to fit the facts or what he thinks are the facts. This 
is an abdication by Congress of its constitutional legis- 
lative powers. If it is not unconstitutional it is certainly 
contrary to the public interest. Almost any tariff is better 
than one that can be suddenly and drastically changed when- 
ever a special interest gains the ear of the President. Let 
him be as incorruptible as Aristides, he cannot determine 
the innumerable and complex factors involved in equalizing 
conditions of competition between domestic and foreign 
goods, as he is directed to do by this bill. Many of the 
“facts,” such as what constitutes a “reasonable profit,” are 
matters of opinion. To make the President a tariff tinker 
measures the intellectual bankruptcy of Congress. 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of the cases which now clog 

the Supreme Court in New York City are said to involve 
relatively small sums of money and no important points of 
law. They are mostly business disputes; judge and jury 
are compelled to listen to the testimony of rival experts 
and the wrangling of lawyers and then to guess which side 
comes nearest to telling the truth. Dispute after dispute 
could be settled in a few hours by conference out of court 
with the aid of an arbitrator who knows the conditions 
in the particular business in which the dispute arises. 
Proceeding on the basis of these facts the Arbitration 
Society of America is setting up a Tribunal of Arbitration 
to which disputants may by common consent apply for 
disinterested and expert arbitration. An act of the New 
York Legislature in 1920 legalized this sort of arbitration 
and gave the arbitrators the right to subpoena witnesses. 
The plans of the Arbitration Society have been widely 
indorsed by judges and lawyers and business men. Twenty- 
four hours after publication of the scheme twelve applica- 
tions had been made to the society. If it does nothing 
more, this uncommon application of common sense will 
greatly relieve the strain on the courts. We hope that it 
will also give impetus to other attempts to substitute social 
action through voluntary associations for a too great de- 
pendence on inflexible bureaucratic machinery. 


HE ruling passion of the railway executives is to force 
down wages, The Railroad Labor Board moves neither 
far nor fast enough for them. That Board has power to 
hear and pass upon all questions of wages and working 


conditions for railroad employees though not the power to 
enforce its rulings save by the weight of public opinion. 
The executives might openly defy the Board but that would 
impair its occasional usefulness as “an agency of govern- 
ment” when it rules against the workers. They have a 
trick worth two of that; they simply find or create a con- 
venient corporation to which they let all repair work on 
cost-plus contracts, thus removing the workers from what- 
ever protection the Labor Board’s rulings afford. The 
Western Maryland, for example, on four days’ notice put 
both shop and maintenance-of-way work under contracts. 
Naturally the men struck. In litigation connected with the 
railroad’s application for an injunction it was established 
that the contractor was to leave all supervision to the rail- 
road! Logically there is no end to this process. The roads 
may “contract” with similar dummies to run the trains and 
so avoid all supervision of the Labor Board. Thus there 
was only one thing left for the Board to do if it did 
not wish to consent to its own stultification. Hence, in de- 
ciding the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad case, it directs 
that all efforts to get around the Transportation Law by 
letting out shop and maintenance work must end. The 
railroads announce that they will appeal to the courts on 
the ground that the sanctity of contract is threatened. If 
the courts cannot look behind the legalistic form of con- 
tract to the social reality the Transportation Act will be 
discredited and more strikes will be inevitable. 


HE atmosphere of cordiality and hopefulness surround- 

ing the meeting at Washington of the plenipotentiaries 
of Chile and Peru has been so vehemently insisted upon and 
so widely advertised that we hope it may actually produce 
results. Here is an international dispute which has no 
excuse in the world for remaining unsettled but which for 
forty-odd years has produced enmity and discord in three 
South American countries. The little strip of land com- 
prising Tacna and Arica is worth very little to either major 
contestant. It is high time that a compromise be reached, 
either by way of a plebiscite or by direct international 
agreement. Bolivia’s desire to intervene and present her 
claim to a strip of land and a seaport was quite pointedly 
ignored by both parties; but it would be a friendly and 
reasonable act if the conferees at Washington were to yield 
a part of their claims in favor of this land-bound state. 


ICOLAI MANSEVITCH, the Russian Communist on 

whose case we commented in our issue of March 15, is 
on his way back not to Russia but to Poland in whose bound- 
aries his native city is now included. The efforts of the 
Detroit News and of generous-minded citizens to prevent 
his deportation from the city in which he had been usefully 
employed were futile. Mrs. Mansevitch and three small 
children will become public charges. Families do not count 
when this great country puts spies to work to protect it 
against radical literature in the home of an alien worker 
against whom no overt act is alleged. Senator Sterling of 
the Judiciary Committee, in his official report defending 
Mitchell Palmer’s anti-red raids, virtually said that aliens 
suspected of radicalism were so grave a danger to this al- 
legedly free democracy that they have no rights in constitu- 
tional law or justice that the government need respect. It 
is his opinion rather than Senator Thomas Walsh’s grave 
and reasoned condemnation, not only of the raids but of our 
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present deportation law, which seems to speak the mind of 
the Senate. Yet the efforts of the Detroit citizens, of Sena- 
tor Walsh, and of others are not vain. They help to keep 
alive some understanding of what freedom means against 
the day of an awakening of the public conscience. 


UGOSLAVIA, the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 

Slovenes,” has its Ireland in Croatia. Croatia, turbu- 
lent enough under the Hapsburgs, has been more turbulent 
still under the Karageorgeviches of Serbia. Croatia, 
ethnically and linguistically close to Serbia, but religiously 
and culturally different, has a long tradition of independent 
spirit. The recent report that the Croats had proclaimed an 
independent Republic of Croatia, which was promptly denied 
by the Serbian Legation at Geneva, was incorrect only in 
that the Croats had proclaimed an independent republic 
months before. In the chaotic days when the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was falling apart the Croatian diet 
unanimously declared Crotia’s independence at the same 
time that it announced readiness to join in a federal king- 
dom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes which would preserve 
provincial autonomy; and when the Jugoslav parliament 
voted a centralized constitution destroying local autonomy 
63 of the 76 deputies from Croatia solemnly proclaimed it 
null and void, and withdrew, under the leadership of the 
peasant Radich, to their own mountain home where, on 
June 26, 1921, they promulgated their own constitution as 
that of the neutral Croatian Republic. Since then Croatia 
has been an Ireland indeed, with an heroic group of Republi- 
cans struggling for freedom by peaceful resistance. 


IENNA has just taken another step toward municipali- 

zation of public utilities. The Landtag has upheld 
the tenant-protection law and passed a house-construction 
tax bill despite the passionate objections of the landlords. 
The first law, passed during the war-time emergency, for- 
bade raising rents and kept them artificially at almost the 
pre-war level, whereas prices have risen several thousand 
per cent. The second act provides for a progressive tax 
upon tenants, varying from 100 per cent to 1,000 per cent 
of the rentals paid. The income from this tax is to be used 
for repair of existing property and for construction of new, 
publicly owned houses. The house-construction tax act is 
intended to obviate stoppage of private construction and 
repair, impossible for the owners with returns absurdly low 
as compared with the inflated general price level. A law 
passed under the monarchy deprived house owners of con- 
trol over their property. Economic forces now turn this 
law into a measure of socialization. 


HE far-seeing eye is not, apparently, an exclusive attri- 

bute of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells or the earlier Utopian 
philosophers. It seems to belong to others as well; unlikely 
folk such as Elihu Root and Herbert Hoover. Together with 
some six hundred eminent citizens gathered to support the 
plans of the Russell Sage Foundation for a greater New 
York, these two prognosticators and others attempted to look 
ahead a century or so and to discern the outlines of the 
future city. Shall it be a sprawling, tumbled, uncouth thing; 
a monstrous octopus spreading loose tentacles out through 
Long Island, up the shores of the Hudson, over the flat 
reaches of Jersey? Or shall it be an ordered group of com- 
munities built around industries and schools and lines of 
transportation, planned to spread the population and draw 





it out of the choked, tumbled streets of the present city? The 
Sage Foundation has begun a real movement in preparing a 
far-reaching scheme for the orderly development of a great, 
growing, hurrying city, and in bringing together citizens 
who can and will support it. 
OST of the current discussion of the prohibition 
amendment and of the Volstead Act is so utterly 
prejudiced and passionate that it only makes more difficult 
serious treatment of the very real problem which still 
exists. The resolution introduced by Mr. Charles C. Bur- 
lingham at the recent diocesan convention of the Episcopal 
Church in New York City had a breezy sanity: 
The evils resulting from violation of the law are, in our 
opinion, far greater when the violators are pers 
in the community. Such a statute as the Volstead Act works 


ns prominent 


less hardship on the rich than on the poor: the rich can main- 
tain, within the law, a private stock; the poor have 
“The destruction of the 


not the 
means nor the opportunity to do this 
poor is their poverty. When the rich replenish 
in direct violation of the law, when at clubs, in restaurants and 


their stocns 
at social parties, they violate the law, the inevitable result 
is class antagonism and hatred. 


“ipsse-corgeens should now and then look forward. One 
hundred years from this month, we prophesy, 

will be born—not made—a poet who will lisp in numbers 
because the numbers come. Finding the stiff mold of verse 
in his time a burden he will break it and try freed 
freedom. His teachers will be worried, his parents will be 
shocked, his critics will be hostile, and his public will he 
indifferent. The Academy and the Institute will not hear of 
him for years, or will hear of him only to their horror. 
Then by and by the strangeness will wear off. He will have 
his partisans, his imitators; he will get a good deal of kudos 
and a little cash; in time his manner will seem the most 
natural manner in the world. The Institute and the Acad- 
emy will take him in; a great publishing house will bring 
out his works in a substantial uniform edition; in the uni- 
versities he will be on the recommended lists. Two hundred 
years from now his centenary will be observed with robust 
approbation. But by that time another poet will have been 
born and the process will be once more under way. If the 
process were not perennial what would writers of centenary 
paragraphs do? 


tnere 


1 after 


ANIEL BOONE went west in his day and, in spite of 

all the natives of Kentucky could contrive against 
him, became one of the most eminent of Kentuckians. Now 
Morvich, prince of the younger set among the thorough- 
breds, has ventured into the very home of horses and has 
carried away the cup and purse of the Kentucky Derby in 
spite of all the native colts could do to hold them. Has the 
freedom of Kentucky been given him? It ought to be. He 
is the Carpentier of quadrupeds—without a Dempsey yet. 
Unbeaten as a two-year-old, he began his new year at 
Churchill Downs with a fanfare of glory which ranks him 
beside Man o’ War in the admiration of good lovers of good 
horses. Poor Man 0’ War! 
he could not even look on while the successor to his fame 
sped his fleet six furlongs on a perfect track, beneath a per- 
fect sky, under the gaze of forty thousand men and women, 
hardly one of whom but must have envied Morvich his flaw- 
less breed and beauty. 


Kept at home by family duties, 
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Chicherin’s ‘‘Fool Propaganda’’ 


ENOA, which began by excluding the essential topics 

of reparations and disarmament, is ending in as un- 
realistic an attitude toward the Russian debts. The Allies 
asked the Russians to commit an act of deliberate and public 
hypocrisy: to admit in principle a debt which they knew 
they never could pay and which they did not believe they 
ought to pay, in exchange for an Allied promise to scale 
down the debt somewhat at some future time. The Rus- 
sians, prouder, more honest, and stronger than the Germans 
at Versailles, refused. Maynard Keynes has pointed out 
that the Allies at Genoa were repeating the romantic follies 
of Versailles. They were not concerned with the question 
of what the Russians could pay but with the question of 
what they could be made to say they might pay if they 
could. As statesmanship such a policy is beneath contempt. 
Yet the majority of the American press, even of the liberal 
dailies which have learned that the soviet regime must be 
treated as the de facto government of Russia, call the Rus- 
sian policy stupid and dishonorable. Whether it be stupid 
or not is a matter of judgment; Lloyd George and those 
who hang upon his words consider stupid any policy which 
runs contrary to his momentary whim. But it is not dis- 
honorable. 

What did the Russians say? In substance, this: that 
the Allied claims were not valid; that their own counter- 
claims were valid; but that in the interest of European 
reconstruction they were willing to consider mutual can- 
celation of claims or even, if they were granted a loan 
wherewith to begin reconstruction on a considerable scale, 
to acknowledge some possible part of the debt charged 
against them; and to take part in a conference of experts 
to study the matter further. A reading of Chicherin’s long 
note will, we believe, convince an unbiased reader that the 
soviet statesman bases his case far more genuinely upon 
economic realities and upon the precedents of international 
law and custom than do the Allies. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
cautious banker that he is, frankly admits that the Rus- 
sian claim “for damages inflicted by Powers which were 
not at war with them but which supplied war munitions and 
funds in vast quantities to their enemies on all borders’ is 
“a strictly logical deduction.” 

Of course Chicherin’s note made the Great Powers angry. 
“Fool propaganda,” Lloyd George’s private secretary called 
it. It hit Lloyd George and the American Government 
square between the eyes when it declared that “More than 
one state represented at Genoa has confiscated and seques- 
trated the property of foreigners or its own nationals with- 
out having been subjected on that account to the ostracism 
applied to Soviet Russia.” It cut the ground from under 
Poincaré’s feet when it recalled that: 

The French Convention, of which France considers herself 
the legitimate successor, proclaimed, on September 22, 1792, that 
“the sovereignty of peoples is not bound by the sovereignty of 
tyrants.” In conformity with this declaration revolutionary 
France not only tore up the political treaties of the old regime 
with foreign countries but also repudiated its national debt. 
She only consented, and that from motives of political oppor- 
tunism, to pay one-third, on which interest began to be paid 
regularly only at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


It pointedly recalled the parallel of the Alabama case, in 
which an international tribunal decided that Great Britain 


must pay $15,500,000 damages to the United States for 
losses caused by a privateer which preyed on Northern 
commerce during our Civil War, and noted that in Russia 
“the Powers not only took a direct part in the civil war but 
are its authors.” Such language may be propaganda, as all 
diplomatic notes since diplomacy began have been in the na- 
ture of propaganda; but it is also good and legitimate prop- 
aganda, and the Allies would do well to quit thundering and 
attempt to answer the Russian arguments. The dishonor 
belongs to those who employ ultimata to cover up their 
lack of logic and reason. 

Instead, the impenitent diplomats virtually admit their 
inability to meet the Russian arguments by proposing a 
post-Genoa parley at the Hague. This would be a confer- 
ence of experts rather than of prime ministers; but the 
German experience seems to show that the decisions of such 
“expert” confabulations are usually cast to the winds rather 
than ratified. It is just as well—especially in view of his 
own devotion to the sacred cow Property—that Mr. Hughes 
has declined to take part at the Hague. If the Allies fur- 
ther persist in their reported intention to exclude the Rus- 
sians from the decisive commission at the Hague the new 
parley, even more than Genoa, is foredoomed to failure. If 
it is to make progress it must heed Chicherin’s note and 
meet in the spirit he outlines: 

The Russian Government sent its representatives to the Genoa 
Conference in the hope of obtaining there an agreement which, 
without infringing on the political and social regime established 
as the result of the revolution and intervention victoriously re- 
pulsed, would bring about not aggravation but improvement of 
the economic and financial situation of Russia and which would 
at the same time open the way to improvement of the economic 
situation of Europe. But such a result implied that the for- 
eign Powers which had organized armed intervention in Russia 
would cease to hold toward Russia the language held between 
conqueror and conquered. 


The Red Thread 


N every age the comfortable citizen takes fright and be- 

comes indignant over ideas which seem to threaten the 
comfort of his mind or the stability of his possessions. 
Since it does not please him to ascribe these ideas to the 
necessary processes of thought, he derives them from the 
evil machinations of tribal or racial aliens and takes satis- 
faction in damning, at various times, the revolutionists of 
France, the thinkers of Germany, the communists of Rus- 
sia, and, when all else fails, the conspiracies of Israel. If 
he but knew a little more he could be more fatalistic but 
also more cheerful. The ideas that he dreads are almost 
as old as the history of thinking man; yet their translation 
into action has been both gradual and fitful. The majority 
does indeed rule and he and his kind seem in no danger of 
losing their supreme advantage. Had Mr. Bryan read 
Lucretius he would be calmer; a pleasing quiet would steal 
into the hearts of the pleaders for propriety in a thousand 
pulpits did they but know how little mankind has heeded 
the instructions concerning love which the wise prophetess 
Diotima gave Socrates so many centuries ago. 

But let us leave both the ancient and the alien and pick 
up the red thread of revolutionary ideas within the safe and 
proper field of our own civilization. Every schoolboy knows 
the essays of Francis Bacon; he also has it, on Macaulay’s 
authority, that Bacon was a great thinker but a bad man. 
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What neither he nor his elders know is the “Novum Or- 
ganum.” “It is idle,” Bacon wrote there, “to expect any 
great advancement in science from the superinducing or 
engrafting of new things upon old. We must begin anew 
from the very foundations unless we would revolve forever 
in a circle of mean and contemptible progress.” “Ah,” 
comes the reply, “but he meant physics and geography.” 
Listen a moment more to the old radical: “Men must force 
themselves to lay their notions by and begin to familiarize 
themselves with facts.” The reddest “red” asks no more 
than that! Nor could he give a more stinging account of 
all he repudiates than Bacon did for him. “All the received 
systems are but so many stage-plays, representing worlds 
of their own creation after an unreal and scenic fashion.” 
Nor must one comfortably suppose these old giants to have 
been unpractical or unwilling to touch, if they had had the 
means, the structure of society. A hundred years before 
the “Novum Organum” appeared, Sir Thomas More in the 
second book of his “Utopia,” in an astonishing section called 
Of Science, Crafts, and Occupations, passionately advocated 
the universal obligation of productive labor and the six-hour 
working day. Twenty years after the “Novum Organum,” 
again, John Milton on the floor of the Puritan Parliament 
thundered against a censorship of the arts with a fire and 
magnificence that are far to seek today and with grim 
humor—“lest I should be condemned of introducing licence, 
while I oppose licensing”—thought to demolish finally the 
arguments that seem to many at this moment as new as a 
new-cut tooth. 

These things are known to few. Even when they are 
known the knowledge remains vague and academic and the 
documents are used in the schools not as records of experi- 
ence but as exercises in style. Teachers and pupils both 
desire, first of all, to be comfortable. They need only their 
own instincts and not the grave John Locke to tell them 
that “man is not permitted without censure to follow his 
own thoughts in the search of truth, when they lead him 
ever so little out of the common road.” Thus after nearly 
two centuries and a half since Locke finally settled the ques- 
tion in the third chapter of the “Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” to assert the relativity of moral values is still 
indignantly held to be the chief of heresies. 

The work of the Renaissance, in other words, far from 
being completed, has scarcely been begun. At the time of 
the French Revolution it had its hour of acceleration. Then 
a new and deeper hush prevailed. What pacifist has gone 
beyond the boy Shelley? “Man has no right to kill his 
brother. It is no excuse that he does so in uniform: he 
only adds the infamy of servitude to the crime of murder.” 
What economic rebel has stated the fundamentals more 
clearly than he? “No man has a right to monopolize more 
than he can enjoy; what the rich give to the poor is not a 
perfect favor but an imperfect right.” Is it any wonder 
that conservatives carefully built up the legend that Shelley 
was a divine poet but an irresponsible fool? To hear the 
preceptist critics you would think that Hazlitt had never 
written, to hear American democrats in solid clubs that 
neither Lincoln nor Whitman had ever lived. No, nothing 
is more difficult than to persuade men “to lay their notions 
by and begin to familiarize themselves with facts.” Yet 
what a healing process that would be! It would enlighten 
a few; it would rob the many of that terror in the name 
of which they persecute and torment as wicked innovators 
those who but revive the half-forgotten wisdom of the race. 





- , , 
Chicago’s War 
HE labor war in Chicago is made to look very simple 
in the columns of the daily papers: murder vs. law and 
order; gunmen and thugs vs. the police; “bad” 
the public—and the employer. An editor of the Chicago 
Tribune announces to the Advertising Council of the Asso- 
clation of Commerce that “fa professional crime organiza- 
tion more powerful and sinister than the Camorra of Italy 
or the cabal of England must be crushed before the fight 
That indi- 
taking in 


unions vs. 


against lawlessness in Chicago can succeed.” 
cates the outlines which the Chicayo struyyvle is 
the public mind. 
of drawing. Asin most wars, neither side is “right.” Some 
of the officers of the Building Trades Council are undoubt 
edly men practiced in the criminal methods used by 
and his associates in New York. 
to their followers, thieves, and men who, whether thev are 
guilty or not of the charges would 
connive at murder if their ends demanded it. Some of the 
officers are as surely honest and decent. In their industrial 
ideas both sorts are old-fashioned trade unionists without a 
gleam of vision or a touch of radicalism. The members of 
the building trades unions also vary. 
are without doubt like too many American unic 
servative, undisciplined, violent, concerned deeply with their 
immediate demands, concerned not at all with underlying 
causes or with the fate of the rest of the working-class, 
easily misled, ignorant. If they are the despair of the 
Citizens’ Committee in Chicago, they are equally the despair 
of the radical. Besides them, and 

numbers, is an active minority fighting for a new sort of 
industrial unity, developing new leaders. 

On the other side of this uncivil war are the contractors 
and the powerful, rich Citizens’ Committee which has taken 
on itself the task of supporting the Landis award against 
the Building Trades Council, and is now backing with all 
its resources the prosecution of the labor leaders under 
arrest. This committee and the less important building 
trades employers, shielded behind the sanctity of Judge 
Landis’s decision, have been carrying on a campaign plainly 
calculated to arouse the public not only against the re- 
calcitrant unions but against union labor at large. The 
press has manfully assisted in this job, and whether or not 
it is all a part of the general open-shop drive, as labor papers 
assert, it has had the effect of making an outburst of 
violence inevitable. 

In commenting on this dismal situation the New York 
Tribune, under the heading Fruits of Fosterism, blames 
the whole business on the activities of W. Z. Foster, who 
has “campaigned for One Big Union,” “incited unionists” 
to resist the Landis award, and in general misbehaved “un- 
til the tragedy came.” This, for those who know, is funny, 
but it is too vicious and too indecent to laugh at. What the 
labor movement of Chicago needs is more Fosterism. It 
needs to get away from the petty factionalism which Foster 
has been fighting, and which the Landis award with its 
elaborate classification encouraged. It needs to rid itself of 
its selfish, conservative, gun-toting leadership. It needs the 
radicalism and vision and honesty which Foster is fighting 
for in Chicago. If Foster had “corrupted” a few more 
members of the building trades the present crisis would 
never have arisen. 


Sut, of course, such a picture is quite out 
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Ten Questions to the Secretary of State 


YHE HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
4 | Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

We note in the late afternoon editions of the newspapers 
of May 8 and the morning papers of May 9 a statement 
ascribed to you in reference to an article published in The 
Nation by Henry G. Alsberg, entitled Mexico: The Price of 
Recognition, which the press accounts assert was denounced 
by you as false, and according to varying newspaper ver- 
sions as a “most atrocious thing,” “a batch of lies,” and “a 
tissue of falsehoods.” The Nation, as soon as this matter 
was called to ita attention, issued the following statement 
in response to a request from one of the afternoon news- 
papers: 

Mr. Alsberg stated in his article in The Nation that he was 
told in Mexico by a highly placed and authoritative person that 
among the demands made in State Department notes and pro- 
posals were those to which Mr. Hughes refers. He commented: 
“At any rate fair-minded persons, having in mind the record of 
our State Department in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Central 
America, must demand that the mystery of our withholding 
recognition from Mexico be at last resolved and the full record 
made public. . .. The burden of proof is on our State Depart- 
ment; it should publish the entire correspondence, official and 
unofficial, with the republics to the south of us so that the 
American people may judge for themselves whether or not the 
charges made by responsible Mexicans are based on fact.” 

The Nation stands upon Mr. Alsberg’s demand... . 

We now respectfully, in view of your apparently unquali- 
fied though neither detailed nor specific condemnation of 
Mr. Alsberg’s article, ask the following questions: 

1. Did you or did you not propose as a condition of recog- 
nition of Mexico a modification, in favor of Americans, of 
the Mexican law according to the terms of which all for- 
eigners are forbidden to acquire property in a certain re- 
stricted zone along the Mexican coasts and international 
boundaries? 

2. Did you or did you not at any time propose as a con- 
dition of recognition that the Mexican law regulating the 
activities of the clergy of all denominations in Mexico be 
modified in favor of the American clergy? 

3. Did you or did you not ever intimate in any way to 
the Mexican Government that the United States Govern- 
ment disapproved of the political tendencies of certain per- 
sonalities in the Mexican Government? 

4. Will you publish in full the proposed treaty offered 
Obregon as a condition of recognition last spring in the 
form then offered? 

5. Will you publish in full all the notes and negotiations, 
official and unofficial, which led up to the formulation of 
this proposed treaty? 

6. Will you also publish in full the “many” notes which 
the Washington dispatches in today’s newspapers refer to 
as having been sent following the presentation of this pro- 
posed treaty of commerce and amity and up to date? 

7. Will you publish all your negotiations with France and 
England, if any, in which the question of recognition of 
Mexico was discussed? 

8. Will you publish in full all the negotiations and the 
agreement, if any, which preceded your recognition of the 
new Orellana Government in Guatemala? 

9. Did you or did you not ever propose to the Mexican 


Government, as a condition of recognition, an agreement 
similar to that, if any, which was entered into with the 
Guatemalan Government above referred to? 

10. Will you publish the names of your representatives, 
official, semi-official, and unofficial, in your negotiations with 
Mexico, together with the instructions given by you to them 
and their reports? 

New York City, May 9 THE NATION 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION, 

New York City. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your letter of May 9, 1922, in which you 
refer to my comment upon certain statements contained in 
an article by Henry G. Alsberg, published in The Nation of 
May 10, 1922, entitled Mexico: The Price of Recognition. 
In this article Mr. Alsberg states that he has been informed 
“by persons of the highest authority” that the State De- 
partment, while I have been in office, “has sent a series of 
notes to the Mexican Government, which, if acceded to, 
would have deprived Mexico of her standing as an inde- 
pendent nation.” Mr. Alsberg further says that, accord- 
ing to his information, “some of the demands made by the 
State Department notes and proposals sent to Obregon 
since Mr. Harding’s Administration were: 

1. Supervision in some form of elections, or at any rate the 
assurance that so-called radicals, among whom were included 
some of the most prominent members of the parties now in 
power, should not be candidates for election; 

2. A demand that all radical elements, including these same 
individuals, leave Mexico; 

3. An exception in favor of American Protestant churches 
in Mexico permitting them to hold property and conduct schools. 
The fundamental laws of the country forbid any church to hold 
lands or conduct sectarian schools; 

4. Recognition of all concessions and land grants given under 
Diaz, no matter how acquired; 

5. Special rights to American capitalists over capitalists of 
other nationalities; 

6. A demand that the old minority stockholders in the Mexi- 
can railways be given control of them, though the Mexican Gov- 
ernment holds 51 per cent of the stock.” 

I stated to the press correspondents and now reiterate 
that no such demands have been made, and that the state- 
ment, on whatever information, that such demands have 
been made, is utterly false. It is true, of course, that as 
the Department speaks for American citizens we have asked 
protection of the valid titles of American citizens which had 
been acquired in accordance with Mexican laws, but this 
does not preclude, and rather anticipates, similar protection 
of citizens of other countries. I also remarked that these 
statements had been published without any inquiry at the 
State Department for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not they were accurate, and that it was a serious in- 
jury to our Government to give currency to such misinfor- 
mation. 

In commenting upon this statement which I felt com- 
pelled to make, you take occasion to address to me a series 
of questions, in which, among other things, you ask for the 
publication of the proposed Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
and also of the notes and negotiations, official and unofficial, 
both with respect to the recognition of the Mexican regime 
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and also with respect to the recognition of the Orellana 
Government in Guatemala. Permit me to say that you can- 
not in putting such questions in any manner excuse the 
publishing of the inaccurate statements to which I have 
referred. 

Your demand is quite another matter. I cannot at this 
time, in deference to the public interest of which in view 
of my official responsibility I must be the judge, make public 
the treaty and the negotiations to which you refer. When 
the appropriate time comes for their publication you will 
find there is nothing in them which has justified the state- 
ments you have published or that is inconsistent with the 
attitude I have publicly maintained. You have no right to 
make an assumption of the sort contained in the article to 
which I have referred, for I have already, in a public state- 
ment, defined the questions that are involved in the nego- 
tiations and have set forth the purposes which this Gov- 
ernment seeks to achieve. I take pleasure in inclosing a 
copy of this statement, which was published on June 7, 
1921. 

Washington, D. C., May 10 CHARLES E. HUGHES 

The Natien is very happy to record Mr. Hughes’s posi- 
tive statement that “no such demands” as those quoted in 
Mr. Alsberg’s article have been made. It hopes that Mr. 
Hughes is right. Mr. Alsberg reported the demands only 
upon the most excellent authority. It is possible that Mr. 
Hughes is not aware what intimations have been conveyed 
by his representatives to the Mexican Government, and it 
is possible that spokesmen for another member of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Fall, for example, the former chairman of a 
Senatorial Committee on Mexico, have given the impression 
that they represented more than their own chief. At any 
rate, Mr. Hughes’s sweeping denial should make it impos- 
sible for such demands to be repeated. For that we are 
grateful. 

The Nation regrets that Mr. Hughes does not see fit to 
inform the American people of the course of the negotia- 
tions which he has been conducting in their name. His 
statement of June 7, 1921, was in its files when Mr. 
Alsberg’s article was published; the editors had it in mind 
when they addressed to him the series of questions which 
his answers so completely evade. His letter in no way re- 
plies to those questions. It absolutely ignores The Nation’s 
inquiries regarding his secret arrangement with Guatemala. 
It merely repeats his denial of some of Mr. Alsberg’s 
charges and insists upon his right to conduct secret 
diplomacy. Mr. Alsberg’s article asked for publication of 
the “entire correspondence, official and unofficial,” regard- 
ing recognition of Mexico and Guatemala. There has been 
a deal of correspondence and a deal of semi-official hinting 
in the past twelve months. Mexican papers have repeatedly 
reported expulsions of Mexicans from Guatemala, charging 
that they were made upon the insistence of the United 
States. Is there any reason why the entire negotiations 
should not be made public as they take place or why they 
should be kept secret until the outcome is a fait accompli? 
The Nation does not believe that the American people, if 
they could speak directly on this issue, would tolerate this 
secret diplomacy. They are beginning to learn that the 
record of such secret diplomacy in Haiti, in Santo Domingo, 
in Nicaragua is a record of utilization of government ma- 
chinery by selfish financial interests, and they do not like 
it. It is not only opposed to the fundamental concepts of 


American democracy, but contrary to what is supposed to 
be the spirit of the times. 

Furthermore, an Associated Press dispatch of May 22, 
1921, from Washington, reported that: 

A definite statement outlining the conditions upon which the 
United State 


would extend recognition to the Obregon Govern- 


ment of Mexico has been prepared for submission to President 
Obregon. This statement in the form of a memorandum, it was 
said tonight, will be delivered to President Obregon by George 
T. Summerlin, counselor of the American Embassy at Me 
City, who is expected to leave for Mi t wee} 

Among the conditions set forth are 

Elimination of those provisions of Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution relating to the nationalization of tI ! 3 
in so far as they affect the tenure of land to wi title 
obtained prior to the adoption of the Constitution 

Elimination of the provisions which deprive Americans of the 

ight of diplomatic appeal in cases where property is acquired 

Modification of the provisions which prevent Amer 
quiring and owning property within a certain zone along the 
Mexican coasts and international boundari« 

Assurance that Article 33 of the Constitution pr ling for 
the expulsion of “pernicious foreigners” will not 0 
Americans without the filing of charges and the opportunity of 
a fair trial. . 

Modification of the provisions governing religious worship in 
such manner that American clergy shall have the right + exer 
cise the functions usual in their denominations 

It is also suggested that the two governments agree to e 
creation of a mixed court for the adjudication of clair 


Some of these demands closely parallel those rey 


Mr. Alsberg. Mr. Hughes did not then deny ther Indeed 
Frederick Roy Martin, general manager of the Associated 
Press, stated, according to the News Bulletin of the Foreign 
Policy Association for May 12, 1922, that: 

When the special correspondents on May 23 made an attempt 
to have Secretary Hughes repudiate the Associated P1 rey rt 


from Washington, he refused to discuss it, and later when the 
made the same attempt with Under-Secretary Fletcher and Mr 
Suydam, the publicity man of the State Department, the latter 
said to Mr. Fletcher in the presence of the correspondents, “The 
story stands up.’”’ Upon such information as we have, our Wash 
ington dispatch of May 22 appears to have been an accurate 
story. 

The Nation does not understand Mr. Hughes's indignation 
in May, 1922, at statements which he refused to deny in 
May, 1921. 

Nor can we refrain from protesting once more at Mr. 
Hughes’s repeated frank assertion of right and intention 
to interfere in the property regime of Mexico. The United 
States has no more right to dictate to Mexico in what man- 
ner she shall revise her property laws, so long as they do 
not discriminate specifically against citizens of the United 
States, than foreign subjects would have to dictate to us 
the manner in which we free our slaves, or abolish the 
liquor business, or legislate against aliens in various States. 
If Mexico were more powerful we would not do it. This 
so-called protection of American property is sheer bullying 
and a shameful chapter in American history. The events 
are aggravated by Mr. Hughes’s prompt recognition of the 
Orellana regime in Guatemala which, though corrupt, un- 
scrupulous, and undemocratic, had this saving grace in State 
Department eyes: it was sympathetic to the speculative 
American financiers operating in Guatemala. 

EDITORS OF THE NATION. 
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On Trial: Officers’ Reserve Corps 
By M. H. HEDGES 


“Heap a member of the United States Officers’ Reserve 
Corps oppose a policy of the War Department, and 
keep his commission? “No,” say members of the corps of 
the 88th Division of the United States army, stationed at 
Minneapolis. “Yes,” declare attorneys for Rev. Russell H. 
Stafford, pastor of the First Congregational Church, Min- 
neapolis, lst lieutenant and chaplain in the 313th Medical 
Regiment. 

Is opposing military training in public high schools 
equivalent to opposing a government policy? “Yes,” an- 
swer members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, who expelled 
Rev. Mr. Stafford from officers’ mess, passed resolutions 
asking for universal military training in the public schools, 
and demanded surrender of Lieutenant Stafford’s commis- 
sion. “No,” contend attorneys for the pastor-officer, them- 
selves members of the corps. 

Is the civil right of free speech endangered by a ruling 
that will forbid perhaps 300,000 reserve officers from criti- 
cizing government policies? “It is,” declare Stafford’s de- 
fenders, one of them lieutenant-governor of Minnesota, one 
a State official of the American Legion, and the third a 
member of the State legislature. “The question is irrele- 
vant,” respond members of the corps. 

Does participation in a public program with radicals— 
principally members of organized labor—constitute conduct 
unbecoming an officer? “Certainly,” charge officers. ‘“Im- 
material,” say attorneys. 

These are the contending opinions in the case of Rev. 
Mr. Stafford, which, informed persons declare, is destined 
to reach the United States War Department—in fact has 
already been laid informally before the Secretary of War— 
and may determine future policy of the Department. Data 
have been filed at headquarters of the seventh corps area, 
Fort Crook, Nebraska. On February 6, Rev. Mr. Stafford, 
at the invitation of the League of Women Voters, joined 
with representatives of more than fifty civic and religious 
organizations in opposing military training in Minneapolis 
high schools and spoke at a public hearing before the board 
of education. The hearing was in the nature of a debate. 

Present at the hearing were officers of the 313th Medical 
Regiment, Dr. Stafford’s regiment, stationed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. On the following day Rev. Mr. Staf- 
ford was called on the telephone by Colonel L. H. Baldwin, 
his commanding officer, and informed, according to Colonel 
Baldwin’s own story, that Rev. Mr. Stafford had caused his 
commanding officer “acute embarrassment” by his remarks 
at the hearing, and requested to apologize. The apology in 
writing was straightway given—without a recantation of 
opinion, however. After a conference with Colonel H. O. 
Williard, then chief of staff of the 88th Division, with 
headquarters in a downtown office building, formal charges 
were preferred against Lieutenant Stafford which cited him 
as “guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer” by virtue of 
the fact that (1) he opposed a policy of the War Depart- 
ment; (2) passed himself as a reserve officer while oppos- 
ing that policy; (3) associated himself with “an objection- 
able element in the community.” 

Rev. Mr. Stafford says that he is not against preparedness. 
He declares that in his opinion military training defeats 


its own purpose; that universal physical education is the 
only rational substitute for military drill given to only a 
limited number of students. Exact remarks of his to which 
reserve officers took exception were: 

The mechanical obedience which military training develops 
discourages initiative. . . . It does not cultivate the whole body; 
it does not cultivate resourcefulness; and for this reason it is 
not the best preparation for war. The American soldiers in 
France were generally recognized to be the best fighters over 
there, and military experts attributed it to the fact that America 
is a nation of play. ... Furthermore, military training sug- 
gests a glamor of war, which everyone knows is the most disas- 
trous error of civilization. 

At the public hearing, R. B. Cramer, editor of the Minne- 
apolis Labor Review, declared that a wife of a school di- 
rector had on an afternoon prior to the debate told a 
woman’s club that “we need soldiers in order to put the 
Socialists down.” Cramer used this as an argument against 
training, urging that military forces are ‘“‘notoriously hos- 
tile to organized labor.” At this feeling ran high in the 
meeting and Cramer was challenged to name the woman, 
which he later did—publicly. 

Appearing for advocates of military training was Rev. 
Marion D. Shutter, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer. 
Since the hearing Rev. Mr. Shutter has written, and Repre- 
sentative Walter Newton has caused to be published in the 
Congressional Record at Washington and sent out under 
the frank of the Government, a pamphlet called “The Army 
of the United States as a Constructive Force.” In praise 
of the military, Rev. Mr. Shutter points to the record of 
the army in the “protection of life and property during 
those periods of violence when strikes ripen into defiance of 
the Government of the United States.” 

Colonel Williard told members of the investigating board 
that he considered the army one piece, its four branches— 
Regular Army, National Guard, Reserve Corps, and Officers’ 
Training Corps in high schools and colleges—being coordi- 
nate, and that it was a misdemeanor for any member of any 
unit to oppose military training. 

The Stafford case has broken Minneapolis into two oppos- 
ing camps. Coherent public opinion favors the pastor officer, 
It is probable that members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
regret the whole incident, and wish now that the question 
had not been raised. Conspicuous in Mr. Stafford’s defense 
have been men who are usually called conservatives. The 
president of the Hennepin County Bar Association de- 
nounced the proceedings. 

As the score stands public opinion is registered in the fol- 
lowing three levels: Conservative: Rev. Mr. Stafford is mis- 
guided in his stand on military training but he has a right 
to express his views. Liberal: If he is found guilty and is 
relieved of his commission, wholesale resignations from the 
corps will ensue. Radical: The episode reveals a concealed 
ilitary clique in this country, ramifying in every direction. 

With this score, it looks as if the Army Reserve Corps 
and not the Rev. Mr. Stafford is on trial. 





Contributors to This Issue 


M. H. Hepces, formerly associate professor of English at 
Beloit College, has for two years resided in Minneapolis. 

CARLETON BEALS is an American student of international 
affairs now traveling in Italy. 
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Where Italy Stands 


3y CARLETON BEALS 


Florence, Italy, April 26 

YEAR ago it was dangerous to walk the streets of an 

Italian city. Bullets would begin popping without 
warning in the busiest thoroughfares; armed lorries ca- 
reened down the narrow, medieval strade; crowds gathered 
in the piazzas for mortal combat; royal troops turred their 
machine-guns over to rioters; the public buildings were 
occupied, sometimes for weeks; paving stones were torn 
up for barricades; pillage, arson, murder were the ac- 
cepted means of expressing political opinion. In May of 
last year the train on which I was traveling from Milan 
was fired upon because it contained a squadron of Fascisti; 
in Bologna I,witnessed the gutting of several cooperative 
stores by armed bands of Fascisti; and in Milan, Bologna, 
and Volterra I took refuge from bullets in the nearest 
doorway. Today violence has appreciably abated. Internal 
peace in Italy has been of slow, painful growth, but at last 
the roots seem to be taking hold. A survey of the Socialist 
and Fascista movements reveals a consistent reorientation 
toward constructive achievement rather than violence. 

In the first post-war elections the vote of the Socialists 
trebled and the control of most of the municipal govern- 
ments of the north fell into their hands. Even more sig- 
nificant was the rapid rise of powerful labor sindicati, most 
of which affiliated with the General Confederation of Labor. 
These sindicati were not slow in discovering, using, and 
abusing their power. They promptly voted themselves into 
the Third International of Moscow and in 1919 and 1920, 
with industry and the public service close to anarchy, the 
labor unions resorted to the most unreasonable demonstra- 
tions, calling strikes without notice and deserting trains 
miles from their destination. In September, 1920, they at- 
tempted to seize control of land and industry. But the 
workers promptly discovered that industry could not be run 
without raw materials, or a soviet state maintained in the 
face of a hostile Europe. The Controllo Act upon which 
the workers compromised guaranteed them advisory repre- 
sentation in the management of the factories, but this was 
never put in operation, although some sindicati have con- 
sistently maintained their power of intervention in the ad- 
ministration of industry. In certain farm districts work- 
ers’ control was complete and enduring, having only been 
broken during the last few months by the Fascisti. 

Since its disillusionment in 1920 the Socialist Party has 
rapidly receded from its revolutionary position. The first 
test of strength was precipitated by the Twenty-one Con- 
ditions of Moscow, and at the congress of Leghorn in 
February, 1921, a third of the membership seceded to form 
the Communist Party. The more conservative leaders, such 
as Turati and Treves, are now advocating collaboration with 
other parties and an assumption of a proportionate share 
of the responsibility of guiding Italy out of its present pre- 
carious condition. This question was fought out in the 
convention of Milan last October, where it was decided that 
the party should support any ministry of a liberal character. 
The number favoring actual collaboration with the Govern- 
ment has been rapidly growing. 

A similar evolution has marked the Fascista activities. 
The movement has passed through four phases. At the 


outset, when the Fascista organizations were composed of 


they were primarily 
concerned with the violent nationalization of Julian Venice, 
the annexed province, and were resp: 
of Fiume. Kut when Italian foreiyn prestige was being 
lowered by the menace of revolution, they turned to internal 


arditi, or demobilized shock-troops, 


msible for the seizure 


affairs, hurling themselves upon the Communists and So- 
cialists. In Milan I witnessed the burning of the new mil- 
lion lire headquarters of the Socialist Party, and similar 


depredations took place all over Italy. The Fascisti broke 


strikes, burned, looted cooperative stores, occupied pub- 
lic buildings, lynched labor leaders. Even after all danger 
of revolution had passed, Fascista violence continued to 
gain headway. Sut the elections of last July definitely 
registered public disapproval of violence. By June the 


directorate of the Fascista organization had signed a peace 


pact with the Socialists, and yenerally speaking ence 
has been diminishing ever since. 
In November the Fascisti held a national convention 


in Rome and definitely constituted themselves a political 
party, and at present they are following a course which 
seems paradoxical. In Emilia, the Polesine, Bologna, Parma 
—all through the north—the landless peasantry have 
stampeded into the Fascista organizations. The factory 
workers are now following suit. An analysis of the Fascista 
membership presented at the Rome convention by Umberto 
Pasella, the secretary, showed that even then fully one-half 
the members of the organization were farm, factory, and 
marine workers. 

As a result of these vicissitudes the principles of Fas- 


cismo are gradually crystallizing. Every act is, of course, 
oriented to nationalism. Mussolini, the president, an ex 
editor of the Socialist Avanti, stated at a convention of 
agricultural Fascisti held in Emilia that the organization 
stands for the following general principles: 

1. Opposition to the industrial state. 

2. Abandonment by the state of all monopolistic enterprises 
(including the postal service) and a return to the sole function 


of political and juridical order. 

3. Opposition to all internationalism. 

4. The creation of a united, strong labor organization, self- 
disciplined and actuated by a sane idealism; this to have a 
strictly national character to offset the prejudicial effects of in- 
ternational proletarian solidarity. 

5. The creation of peasant-proprietors. 

6. The evolution of the Italian state into a true republican 
government. 

7. Italian expansion in the Mediterranean and the world. 

In view of the recent assimilation of proletarian ele- 
ments, the labor program of the Fascisti is significant: 

1. The promulgation of a state law which will establish the 
“legal” eight-hour day, with due reservations for agriculture 
and certain other industries. 

2. Social legislation: old-age and infirm pensions, social in- 
surance, etc. 

3. Workers’ representation in the management of every in- 
dustry. 

4. Workers’ organizations that are morally worthy and tech- 
nically capable to be intrusted with the management of their 
respective industries and branches of the public service. 


It cannot be said that the relinquishment of violence by 
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the extreme factions is due to any appreciable improvement 
in the industrial and economic situation. Rather the more 
powerful labor sindicati, such as the railway union, have 
bettered their conditions at the expense of less fortunate 
workers and the country at large. Yet the terrible malad- 
justment, due to hurried, injudicious demobilization and 
the cessation of war industries, has gradually disappeared. 
People are slowly settling down to the ordinary pursuits; 
little by little they are accustoming themselves to reduced 
standards of living. 

Perhaps the health of Italian industries may be indicated 
by the trade balance. In 1914 there was an unfavorable 
balance of 1,200,000,000 lire which was covered by remit- 
tances from emigrants, by tourist expenditures, and by vari- 
ous other items. In 1919, estimated on the depreciated 
lire, the unfavorable balance amounted to eleven billion lire. 
This was largely met by the fortuitous granting of credit 
by American bankers. Last year the amount had been cut 
to eight billion lire, but exports were still one-half imports. 
Recent figures are unavailable. According to estimates 
made in December by the Minister of the Treasury, De 

Nava, this unfavorable balance will be cut in half. 

' This seems entirely too optimistic. While the exporta- 
tion to the Balkans shows a consistent improvement, the 
favorable balance of 643,354,000 lire with France in 1919 
has become, according to provisional figures, a deficit of 
over 250,000,000 lire. And as a matter of fact, Signor 
Belotti, Minister of Industry and Commerce in the Bonomi 
Cabinet, became so alarmed at the state of Italian com- 
merce that he called a special conference in Milan during 
the early part of this year to discuss radical measures for 
stimulating trade. On that occasion he brought before the 
merchants and bankers the following facts: The Government 
is still disorganized; the postal service does not function 
with the least degree of efficiency; transportation suffers 
from high tariffs and a profound state of confusion; the 
ports of entry are left to the mercy of companies that op- 
erate irresponsibly and without regard for the national wel- 
fare; international facilities for trade are deficient or lack- 
ing; taxes and charges are excessive; red tape is burden- 
some and intricate; dishonesty and thievery are rampant in 
the customs and on the trains. Even more serious is the 
paralysis of industrial initiative. According to the Polemica 
of February, the number of industrial designs and models 
registered last year was 196 as compared with 342,522 in 
Switzerland and 174,966 in Germany. On the other hand, 
not a little of the loss in foreign trade is due to inept ex- 
port regulations. Thus the producers of oil claim that the 
production last year amounted to 600,000 metric quintals 
more than the previous year, and that they could easily 
have produced 250,000 more. But even the normal expor- 
tation of 400,000 quintals was not authorized until the 
markets had been preempted by Spanish and French pro- 
ducers. 

Perhaps even more serious than the state of industry is 
the transportation crisis. During the last year which the 
railroads remained under private ownership, they returned 
a profit of sixty-four million lire. From 1907 to 1914 this 
gradually sank under government ownership to twenty-eight 


million. In 1915, the year of the entrance into the war, a 


deficit of twenty-one million occurred, but during the two 
succeeding years, owing to the transportation of war ma- 
terials, there was an apparent benefit to the treasury of 
Today the deficit 


four and fifty-seven million respectively. 


is over a billion lire—one of the heaviest charges on the 
Italian state—and the service is not improving. The rail- 
way workers are very powerfully organized and exert a 
constant control over the administration. All working or- 
ders must be approved by a 90 per cent majority vote 
of the workers affected, a rule that applies to such minute 
matters as the changing of the route or the hours of a train. 
At the same time the efficiency of the workers has steadily 
declined. Nevertheless, there is even more waste in the in- 
conceivable meshes of bureaucratic red tape. 

The condition of the post office is also serious. The de- 
ficit for the approaching year, according to the new budget, 
will be increased over 200,000,000 lire. Theft and care- 
lessness make the service unreliable. 

Behind all this is the shadow of the Italian debt and in- 
flated currency. The pre-war debt was sixteen billion lire 
and this was excessive owing to the war with Turkey. The 
present national debt amounts to more than 110,000,000,000 
lire with an annual interest charge of over five billion. This 
takes no account of the enormous debts running into hun- 
dreds of millions which the communes have contracted. 
According to the World Almanac the Italian debt reaches 
18,100,000,000 dollars or 52 per cent of the national wealth. 
The paper circulation approaches twenty billion lire. Paper 
issued on behalf of the Government has been cut two billion 
lire—a net reduction of about seven hundred million. How- 
ever, the pre-war circulation was but three and a half billion 
lire. The Italian Government cannot make its budget meet, 
although it has succeeded in reducing the deficit from eleven 
billion lire in 1920-21 to five billion in 1921-22. This will 
probably not include the amount being spent to replace the 
60 per cent of the merchant marine destroyed in the war, 
or the billion and a half lire for reconstruction in devastated 
areas. 

The gains Italy has made are largely gains in morale: 
the substitution of orderly progress for violence; the pur- 
suit of a moderate foreign policy which has appeased the 
Little Entente and Jugoslavia, and which has avoided diffi- 
culties with the great Powers; an increase of postal savings 
to over eight billion lire; a progressive reduction in the 
budget; a strenuous effort to increase governmental effi- 
ciency and reduce expenditure through a reform of the 
bureaucracy. The great serious obstacles to a return to 
health are: Disorganized industry and transportation, a 
large unfavorable trade-balance, and the debt. 


Blind Clay 
By MARY FLEMING LABAREE 


Bonaparte Johnson and Nero Katz 

Sit in the shade and discuss doormats 
(Cornhusk, fiber, and metal-meshed), 
While men stalk death in Omsk and Resht. 


His Grace of the Garter and tall Lord James 
Sit in their club beside the Thames, 

And prate of polo and cricket score— 

By Nile and Ganges the Red fires roar. 


His Grace and Katz must be blood-brother, 
And Johnson and James must be each other. 
Peer and plowman are one blind clay, 

When their souls are born in a rut—and stay. 
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The Opinions of Anatole France 


Recorded by PAUL GSELL 


The French Academy 


S every election to the Academy approaches the candi- 

dates pay their prescribed visit to M. Bergeret. They 
know that he has not gone to that corner of the quays this 
many a year, and that he never votes. Nevertheless out of 
deference to his fame they solicit his vote. It is a touching 
custom which none seeks to evade, not even the reverend 
clergy. When Cardinal Cabriéres, who was still only a Mon- 
signor, but was soon to become His Eminence, craved a 
chair in the Academy, he called like the others at the her- 
mitage of the Villa Said. 

Old Joséphine, with her teeth of gold, ushered him in with 
every mark of respect. 

“Sir,” said the bishop brusquely, “I will admit to you 
frankly that I have not read your novels.” 

“Monsignor,” replied France, with sacerdotal unction, 
“I must confess to you in all frankness that I have not read 
your decrees.” 

The ice having been broken in this way, the conversation 
became cordial. The prelate paternally reminded France 
that some great writers had sung the praise of the Almighty. 
He cited Chateaubriand. 

France retorted that, in effect, the harmonious viscount 
had beautifully celebrated the decorative side of Catholicism, 
but above all he had dusted the furniture and polished the 
ecclesiastical plate, like a beadle or a chair attendant, and 
that, on the other hand, he had rather neglected dogma. 

“He loved the majesty of the cathedrals and the splendor 
of the ritual pomps. But I, too, love them, Monsignor.” 

With a devout gesture he pointed to the golden stoles, the 
coruscating chasubles, the bright silver incense boxes, which 
were glittering in their glass cases. 

“Chateaubriand venerated the sacred authors. I also 
feast upon them, Monsignor.” 

On the shelves of the library, in the place of honor, he 
showed him the Eagle of Meaux and the Swan of Cambrai 
dwelling happily together. 

He looked as if butter would not melt in his mouth. Mon- 
signor de Cabriéres withdrew, convinced that, in some re- 
spects, the most fervent of believers would gain by taking 
lessons from Anatole France. .. . 

[When Edmond Haraucourt was calling, as a candidate 
for election to the Academy, Anatole France said: ] 

“Most of the time, as you know, my dear friend, as well 
as I do, the elections are purely political.” 

“Yet, my dear Master, your own was not!” 

“On the contrary, it was so more than any other. 
the story is worth telling in detail. 

“Ludovic Halévy, who loved me like a brother, kept con- 
stantly saying: ‘Why sulk at the Academy? It is the thing 
to join. It looks well on the covers of one’s books. Present 
yourself. Do it for my sake. I am ashamed to be an Im- 
mortal when you are not.’ Well, the end of it was that I 
drew up my letter of application, and went to read it to him. 

“*Tut, tut!’ said he, ‘your letter is not in due form. Give 


But 





1 The series of articles appearing under this title is translated by Ernest 
Boyd and will shortly be published in book form by Alfred A. Knopf. 





it to me and I will arrange it properly.’ And he deliberately 
inserted three or four fearful mistakes in French, which 
stood out like poppies in a corn-field. 

“*There,’ he said, ‘is the style But that is not 
everything. We must find out who will vote for you.’ 

“He drew up a list and proceeded to tick off a great num- 
ber of names. 

““‘Hm! Hm!’ he muttered, ‘it will not be easy. 
damned aristocrats will make wry faces when they have to 
swallow you.’ 

“T began making my calls. 
Every morning I received a note: 
again on So and So!’ All the time he was consumed with 
anxiety. 

“*That’s all right!’ said he, rubbing his hands, ‘we've yot 
them!’ 

“ ‘Got whom?’ 

“ ‘The aristocrats! Listen. 
The extreme Left of the Academy is putting 
for one. The aristocrats have a candidate for the other, a 
worthy nobleman of ancient lineage, but an absolute illiter- 
ate. They will not find it easy to push him through. 

“‘We said to them: “Do you want the extreme Left to 
vote for your nobleman? Then vote for the 
Anatole France. One good turn deserves another.” “It's a 
bargain!” they agreed. I am delighted. Now call on the 
nobility. They have been warned. But for heaven's 
don’t talk politics or religion! Say: ‘What bright 
shine!” or: “It is windy!” “It is raining!” “It is drizzling!” 
Ask the lady of the house how her little dog is and her pet 
monkeys. The noblemen have been similarly instructed.’ 

“Everything turned out as he had foreseen. The anarchist 
and the nobleman were elected on the same day and by the 
same votes. It was quite shameless. 

“But that is not all. There is a sequel. 

“Among the votes promised to me, only one was missing, 
Henri de Bornier’s. As this little act of treason was di- 
vulged, he tried to apologize to me. 

“ ‘Dear Monsieur France,’ he began, ‘I did not vote for 


required, 


These 


Halévy 


‘Go to So and So! Call 


directed operations. 


Finally, one day when I saw him he was radiant. 


= 
There are two seata vacant 


you forward 


anarchist 


, 
SAKE, 


Sun- 


you. 

““T beg your pardon, Monsieur de Bornier, you did vote 
for me.’ 

“‘No. I did not,’ he replied, somewhat taken aback. 


“*But you did. 
sieur de Bornier?’ 

“Certainly, but... 

“ ‘Have you not sung the praise of honor?’ 

“‘*No doubt, but .. .’ 

“It is therefore impossible for you to have broken your 
word. You did vote for me, Monsieur de Bornier, you did.’ 

“He went off like a dog with its tail between its legs... . 

“After all, what happens in the Academy is nothing new. 
Writers have almost always owed their success to politics.” 

“But,” said Haraucourt, “you will have to admit that the 
charm and power of their style has had something to do 
with their fame.” 

“It is just possible, my friend, that our ideas on the sub- 
ject have remained rather those of the classroom. When 
bespectacled and hide-bound old pedants at school made us 


You are a gentleman, are you not, Mon- 
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translate some Greek tragedy (‘CEdipus at Colonus,’ for 
example) they used to say: ‘Note that charming second 
aorist. Observe the conciseness of that genitive absolute. 
The dignity of that optative is marvelous.’ 

“They used to din hundreds of similar remarks into our 
ears, until in the end we began to believe that it was the 
grammatical perfection of Sophocles which had aroused the 
enthusiasm of his contemporaries. But there was one point 
which our gerund-grinders overlooked, namely, that when 
Sophocles celebrated the name of (G{dipus, the Theban hero 
whom the Athenians received with open arms when he was 
hooted by his own countrymen, the Greek dramatist’s inten- 
tion was to glorify Athens at the expense of Thebes, which 
had been its bitter enemy during the Peloponnesian war. 

“Bearing that knowledge in mind we can easily imagine 
what the first performance of ‘GEdipus at Colonus’ was like, 
shortly after the death of the aged poet: the whole audience 
on their feet, interrupting every line with cheers, hissing 
the Thebans, and stamping in frantic applause for this 
eulogy of their city. And thus we discover the real reasons, 
the political reasons, for this enthusiasm. 

“When our venerable pedagogues used to comment upon 
the ‘Knights’ of Aristophanes they would carefully analyze 
the parabasis and point out the commutation, the anapests, 
the macrom. And they taught us that this play was a per- 
fect example of the style known as Old Comedy. But you 
will readily conceive that it had other attractions for the 
sailors of Piraeus. What delighted them was to see Aris- 
tophanes grabbing Comrade Cleon by the seat of the 
trousers. The performance was punctuated with laughs 
and shouts and slaps. I suspect things were pretty rough. 
In a word, it was politics. 

“You will have to reconcile yourself to this, my dear 
More often than not politics and literature 
merge into one. In Rome did not gentle Virgil do propa- 
ganda for Augustus? And in our own country did not the 
author of the Cid become, in spite of himself, the adversary 
of Richelieu? Is not his censorious Emilie a flattering por- 
trait of the Duchesse de Chevreuse? Was Moliére not the 
champion of the young king and the hard-working middle- 
class against the disturbed and dissatisfied nobility? People 
praise the irony of Voltaire, the sensitiveness of Diderot, 
the penetration of Montesquieu, the ruggedness of Rousseau. 
Their style is excellent. But would they have received so 
much praise if their works had not been inexhaustible ar- 
senals of political argument? What about the bewildering 
word-juggling of Victor Hugo, the precious metal of his 
tinkling rhymes, his bold antitheses of black and white? 
Have they done as much for his glory as his invectives 
against Napoleon the Small? Nonsense, my dear fellow. 
You must admit that literature has very little to do with 
literary reputations.” 

“Well, isn’t that absurd?” 

“No, indeed. It is not so absurd. Do you think that it 
shows any superiority on the part of scribblers that they 
should isolate themselves in some little corner and fumble 
for words, rehash epithets, and polish phrases, without a 
thought for the world about them? I think it is rather an 
infirmity.” 

As he spoke, we thought of the part he played in the 
famous Dreyfus affair, still recent at the time, of his 
“Etudes d’histoire contemporaine,” of the passionate ha- 
rangues which he was constantly delivering at popular 
meetings. 


Haraucourt. 








“It is right,” he continued, “for an author to feel the 
pangs of common humanity, and sometimes to intervene in 


the quarrels of the market-place. Not that I think he 
should fawn on any party or have a finger in the electoral 
pie. I expect him to preserve the independence of his 
spirit, to dare always to tell the truth, and to denounce even 
the injustices committed by his own friends. I want him to 
soar unfettered. I wish his opinions to be hard upon 
selfish interests, but usually regarded as chimerical, and that 
they shall have no chance whatever of being adopted for 
many a year. So far from spoiling his style, courage will 
render it more proud and virile. 

“That, my dear Haraucourt, is why I do not consider the 
French Academy so culpable for taking part in politics.” 

“I beg your pardon, Master,” said one of us, “it is wrong 
to take the wrong part.” 

France pushed his crimson cap onto the corner of his ear: 

“Will you tell me what exactly distinguishes the right 
from the wrong side in politics? Oh, yes! I see. ... Our 
friends are on the right side; other people are on the 
wrong.” 


In the Driftway 


ET others sing of spring flowers and flappers; the 
Drifter loves the first warm days because they bring 
again to busy streets the children’s songs and games and 
laughter. Which may or may not seem to the gentle reader 
a hifalutin way of confessing that one of the Drifter’s favor- 
ite sports—at which he is no expert—is to listen to the odd 
rhymes and jingles that children say at their games. Where 
do they come from, how have they been so widely scattered? 
It was in a hot and crowded quarter of the city, peopled 
mostly by recent immigrants and their children, that the 
Drifter first heard the rhyme: 
John says to John, how much are your geese? 
John says to John, fifty cents apiece. 
John says to John, that’s too dear; 
John says to John, get out of here. 
A few weeks later the Drifter was in a quiet little country 
town in Pennsylvania. And on one of its peaceful streets he 
heard the same jingle shouted. These jingles and sayings, 
the Drifter is told by learned friends, often go back to 
ancient incantations, divinations, spells, and charms. “Thus,” 
a recent English writer has said, “does the oral tradition of 
the ages hand on their human childhood to children who, 
happily, know not what they say.” He cites as a character- 
istic doggerel of incantation the formula used for counting 
out in children’s games: 
Eena, meena, mona, mi; 
Pasca, lara, bona, bi. 
In America that jumble has been altered: 
Eenee, meenee, minee, mo; 
Catch a nigger by the toe. 
It is reminiscent not merely of a forgotten age of charms 
and spells but of a very present racial arrogance. 
* * * * * 
PEAKING generally, the doggerel with which the 
Drifter is familiar is conservative. Little girls who 
jump rope according to the ancient formulas to find out 
whom they’ll marry, what they’ll wear, what jewels they’ll 
have, where they’ll live, end by jumping to find out what 
they’ll “ride in.” And the words run: “Coach, wagon, wheel- 
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barrow,” repeated over and over until the jumpers miss. Yet 
most of these little girls at heart are really far more con- 
cerned with the choice between a Ford car and a Rolls-Royce 
than with coaches and wheelbarrows. The most modern 
means of transportation that the Drifter has heard men- 
tioned in children’s rhymes occurs in the following classic: 

Mary Anna, Mary Anna, ha, ha, har, 

Kissed her feller in the trolley car; 

I’ll tell Mar, she’ll tell Par, 

Mary Anna, Mary Anna, ha, ha, har! 
Not exactly poetry nor beautiful, but nevertheless interest- 
ing. So far as the Drifter can discover, none of the chil- 
dren’s rhymes is poetry. He does not think that out of the 
games of the streets will grow an appreciation of the treas- 
ures of literature, but he knows more than one person like 
himself to whom even in drab surroundings the children’s 
doggerel brings joy and laughter and the memory of far- 
off, half-forgotten things which are not wholly gone because 
they are not wholly forgotten. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
C. S. vs. C. O. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I read with interest the letter of Wallace Keith in your 
number of April 26 in which he states that in the late war 
“Christian Science steadfastly refused to prostitute itself into 
an agency for the spread of hate propaganda and the glorifica- 
tion of armed violence.” As one who watched with fervent 
desire though forlorn hope the course that Christian Scientists 
took at that time I must say “Not so that you could notice it.” 
I never heard of a Christian Scientist who was a Conscientious 
Objector and who said “My faith in God and my love for my 
fellow-man prevents me taking part in the wholesale murder of 
my brothers.” 

That, however, is past and gone and I for one would let 
bygones be bygones, but there is today a very definite piece of 
work in which any and every sincere Christian Scientist can 
take part, and that is the work for the release of all the war 
prisoners in the United States who number 113. Beside their 
teaching of the active force of love they have also such solid 
reasons as the following: (1) All other countries have released 
their war prisoners; (2) peace has been declared and the Es- 
pionage Law under which they were all convicted has been 
repealed; (3) in every case where industrial counts played a 
part in conviction such counts have been reversed by the United 
States Court of Appeals, so that each of the 113 men is now in 
jail solely for his opinions. 

May we all of whatever faith or creed work to see this blot 
removed from our country’s record. From those who profess 
much, much should be expected. Christian Scientists, fall in 
line! CHARLOTTE ANITA WHITNEY 

Oakland, California, April 30 


Indentured Labor 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: En route to Melbourne, I have just called at Honolulu 
and Fiji. At Honolulu I found that efforts were being made to 
cbtain permission of Congress to import 5,000 Chinese coolies, 
the same to be indentured for five years. At Fiji I found that 
the sugar planters were in a peck of trouble over the imported 
Indian coolies, who, now 61,000, had been imported by indenture 
for the past twenty years. 

May I say that the indenture plan has been abandoned as a 


failure? The Australians 


lenture labor and also abandoned it. 


and South Africans have tried in- 
learn it 


So far as I can 
has no advocates. Importation of indentured labor degrades 
lsbor, lowers living conditions, introduces immoralities unspeak- 
racial strife. 


noters expect it to work. 


able, and awakens It doesn’t work as the pr 


I write this so as to protest through your columns against 
Congress permitting such importation of labor. The people of 
Hawaii would be the first to be sick of it 


While writing, let me send my appreciation of your recent 


reference to conditions in Pango Pango and our treatment of 
the natives. There should be an investiyatior An Indian depu 
tation of four is on this steamer retur y from investigating 
conditions in Fiji. 

S.S. Niagara, April 6 SYDNEY STRONG 


s | od 
Frankly Cynical 
TO THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: I want to thank you very much 
me in your issue of May 3. 
selling a number of the books, which is what I want to do, in 


properly educated re 


for the review given 


I am certain this will result in 
order that the American public may be 
garding Latin America. 

How in the world did you omit some reference to the picture 
showing Jesus as a bartender or from alluding to the fact that 
the Holy Catholic church in Peru owns a 


2» and 
pring and 


the water coming therefrom as “Jesus Water’? 
Again thanking you for your efforts in my behalf, 
New York, May 2 W. FE. AUGHINBAUGH 


Foreign and Export Editor N. Y. Commercial 


George Wythe 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Professor Oscar M. Shewmake of the College « 
and Mary is engaged in the preparation of a life of George 
Wythe, signer of the Declaration of Independence, first professor 
of law in the College of William and Mary, and the first pro 
fessor of law in the United States, and for many years chan 
cellor of Virginia. Professor Shewmake wishes information in 
regard to letters written by Wythe and to letters received by 
him that may now be in private hands. Information sent to 
the undersigned will be gratefully appreciated. 

Williamsburg, Va., April 27 E. G. Swem, 

Librarian, William and Mary College 


Life in a Texas Prison 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I inclose an appeal for books from the prisoners of 
Huntsville, Texas, penitentiary, whose library was 
stroyed by fire. If you can possibly run a request that the 


recently de 


will greatly appreciate it. 
worse than a living death. 
St. Louis, May 11 


Life in a Texas prison is, at the best, 


COVINGTON HALL 


President Harding and the Children 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Nothing that I have ever read in any periodical ever 
brought tears to my eyes until this was done by The Children’s 
Amnesty Crusade in your May 10 issue; I am sending a copy to 
a German friend who benightedly imagines America is a free 
country. 


Detroit, May 15 T. SWANN HARDING 
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The Bell 
By JAMES RORTY 


On the day that I stopped begging at the heels of life— 

On that day, as I sat on a high hill, looking at the sun, 

I heard a bell strike far up in the sky, and my heart swelled, 

And into my heart with laughter came trooping the lovely 
young-wise children of the wisdom of the earth. 


Years had passed before that day; each year the circling 
seasons found me sad and mournful in the same place. 

The fifes of spring played to me, the green grass cried to 
me, but I would not dance; 

The winds of autumn tugged at me, but I would not sail; 

Love found me frightened, questioning, and swept on. 


In terror I fled to the schools, and pulling at the philosoph- 
er’s beard, asked why, and why? 

I listened respectfully to the wheeze and clatter of the 
editor’s office; 

I slept through the professor’s lecture and humbly knew 
that I must be respectful, even while I slept; 

There was not a drum beaten or a tambourine clashed any- 
where but I was there, beating time, beating time. 


Until one day I heard a sweet bell pealing, far in the blue 
sky pealing, pealing; 

And into my heart with laughter came trooping the lovely 
young-wise children of the wisdom of the earth. 


It is long since I have seen the philosopher, but my laugh- 
ing heart tells me he is still drawing triangles in the 
sky. 

Having business elsewhere, I left the editor pleasuring in 
the midst of his favorite indignations, 

Sitting at the foot of a stone, listening to the blue jays 
squalling wisdom in the trees, I could find a pension 
in my heart for every professor in the world. 


On the day that I stopped begging at the heels of life, lo, 

The brown-robed mother of the western hills taught me 
quietness ; 

The blue-eyed mother of waters taught me peace. 

Love shall have his toll of me; I have honey for every bee 
and seeds for every winging bird. 


The Roving Critic 


I AMLIN GARLAND almost alone among novelists spent 

years in furnishing the documents for what he had to 
say and then continued his evidence by distilling it into a work 
of art which was more personal than his previous books had 
been; and with a singularity which he can hardly have de- 
signed he cast his documents in the form of fiction and his 
distillation in the form of autobiography. Now, having summed 
up his most precious contribution in his “Son” and “Daughter 
of the Middle Border,” he goes back again and re-collects the 
evidence in the Border Edition (Harper: 12 vols.) of his tales 
and novels. How far he considers them as documents appears 
from his new introductions, in which he hardly mentions his 
problems of opinion or technique but instead points regularly 
to the background of each story, explains his interest in it, 
and makes the modest claim that he was faithful. In “Rose 


of Dutcher’s Coolly,” indeed, he says he meant to show “that 
love is not necessarily and in every case an all-absorbing fac- 
tor in a woman’s life and that she can have a career in spite 
of the deterrents and complications which come from court- 
ship and marriage”; and elsewhere he asserts that “without 
some significance, the writing of a love story has never seemed 
quite worth while to me.” But he sounds more characteristic 
when he says that “just as in the ‘Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop’ the life of an Indian reservation supplies the sociologic 
setting, and the mountains of Colorado gave weight and dig- 
nity to ‘Hesper,’ so the Forest Service (with its duties, dan- 
gers, and gorgeous vistas) makes ‘Cavanagh’ something more 
than a mere novel of adventure.” Mr. Garland views himself 
as primarily an historian. 

He is an historian of importance—the most important one 
who has used fiction to present the shifting panorama of the 
upper Middle West and the Rocky Mountains. It must be 
reiterated, however, that he is not always equally important. 
As he goes further west something grandiose creeps into his 
work. He who gave the best of his early books such honest 
titles as “Main-Travelled Roads” and “Prairie Folks” could 
give to the volume which he now thinks of as a complementary 
document the tip-toed title “They of the High Trails.” Is it 
because the mountains were actually grander than the prairies? 
Not altogether. It is also because Mr. Garland was native to 
the prairies and only a visitor among the mountains; one 
was bread to him, the other wine; and he took less naturally 
to intoxication than to nourishment. Much of the stuff of 
life as may be found in the “Captain” and “The Eagle’s Heart” 
and “Mart Haney’s Mate” (originally “Money Magic’), and 
much of the thrill of wonder, there is actually more of both 
in that lucid masterpiece of reminiscence “Boy Life of the 
Prairie” and in “Main-Travelled Roads,” which acquaintance 
does not stale nor imitation dim. Less for the reason that 
he was more polemic in these first books than for the reason 
that he was more impassioned do they now ring truer than 
the mountain romances. He had been spattered by prairie 
mud and beaten by prairie winds and burned by prairie suns 
in his lyric years so that the cry of his deeper mood sounds 
in his Middle Border sagas; his rage was economic—but so 
was it poetic. Other romancers have done as well as he with 
the mountains; in the Middle Border he, who invented the name 
for it, still has no rivals so far as its historical aspects are 
concerned. Just now there is another generation given to ex- 
posing the intellectual shortcomings of that border. By com- 
parison with these censors Mr. Garland seems, at times, naive. 
Yet it is the large naivete of the pioneer, and it may be, at 
times, the large naivete of the classic. 


HAT a change has come over the frontier is pointed out 

by Ralph Chaplin in a poem in “Bars and Shadows” 
(Leonard Press)—a volume of graceful verse by a man still 
preposterously kept in Leavenworth for his opposition to the 
war in 1917: 


Your fathers, golden sunsets led 
To virgin prairies wide and clear— 
Do you not know the West is dead? 


Now dismal cities rise instead 
And freedom is not there nor here— 
What path is left for you to tread? 


Your fathers’ world, for which they bled, 
Is fenced and settled far and near— 
Do you not know the West is dead? 


Your fathers gained a crust of bread, 
Their bones bleach on the lost frontier; 
What path is left for you to tread— 
Do you not know the West is dead? 


CARL VAN DOREN 
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Books 
A Book of Facts From Soviet Russia 


Dyela i Dni. Istorichesky Zhurnal: 1920. Kniga pervaya. 
Deeds and Days: A Historical Review for 1920. Book I. 
Petrograd. 

RARE treat—real, indubitable facts emanating from red 

4 Petrograd, in the shape of a bulky tome of historical data 

collected by a galaxy of historians and archivists. Here one 

breathes the clear air of academic neutrality, of scientific in- 
vestigation “sine ira et studio.” After four years of a specific 
literature of “decrees,” “theses,” and of Chicherin’s “notes,” 
the student of crystallized values welcomes this proof of the 
existence of other than political activities of the contemporary 

Russian mind. The volume of “Dyela i Dni” contains, in addi- 

tion to scholarly investigations and important documents, an 

illuminating survey of the intellectual life in Petrograd of 
today. 

It is gratifying to meet names of established scholars among 
the contributors to this volume. One would give much to 
see there the names of Miliukov, Rostovtsev, and of other 
exiled professors, whose service to the nation in their respective 
academic fields would be universally acclaimed. Indeed, Rus- 
sian research-scholars have never before been so favorably 
situated as under the Soviet regime—at least in one sense: 
the accessibility of material. For the first time public and 
private archives have been handed over to a body of special- 
ists, who are engaged in the preservation of the existing treas- 
ures and in the sorting and publishing of the discovered ma- 
terial. Students of Russia are thus enabled to fill the numerous 
important gaps in their knowledge, gaps that had been de- 
liberately created by official secrecy and censorship. 

Besides historical investigations by such men as Shakhmatov, 
Rozhkov, Platonov, and others, the Review contains a wealth 
of raw material, in the form of “reminiscences, memoirs, 
diaries, correspondence.” The mysteries of czaristic Russia are 
sacrilegiously turned into the possession of the vulgus. The 
impression these revelations may produce is not unlike that 
made by Andersen’s urchin who declared that the king was 
naked. The imperial Alexanders, Konstantins, and Nikolases 
become intimate Sashas, Kostyas, Kolyas, and appear human, 
all too human. The all-powerful ministers display their quo- 
tidian pettiness, selfishness, and blindness. For example, Gen- 
eral Sukhomlinov, the notorious Minister of War until the 
middle of June, 1915, displays in his diary a curious combina- 
tion of callousness and sentimentality. For the history of the 
last war the following entries are significant: 

“July 29, 1914. Mobilization of four districts: Kiev, Mos- 
cow, Kazan, and Cdessa. At midnight the Emperor telephoned 
to have the mobilization stopped; he received a reassuring tele- 
gram from the Kaiser. I reported to His Majesty that to stop 
would be equivalent to recalling the order; that this would con- 
fuse all our plans; that if another mobilization should pres- 
ently be needed, it would require one or two months. For the 
verification of my report, I asked H. M. to inquire by telephone 
of General Yanushkevich, Chief of the General Staff. Half an 
hour later Yanushkevich telephoned the order to stop the mo- 
bilization, and asked for my instructions. I requested to do 
nothing till morning.” 

“July 30. The mobilization has not been stopped. Received a 
telegram from our ambassador at Berlin about the German 
mobilization. Our full mobilization is declared.” 

“July 31. First day of the general mobilization. Lord bless 
us! Germany has declared us an ultimatum.” 

The general possesses strong nerves. With the same cool- 
ness with which he plunges the world into war, disobeying his 
imperial master, he records the disastrous defeats of the Rus- 
sian armies, interspersing his remarks with sentimental refer- 
ences to the weather, the spring sun, summer rain, southern 










wind, and to military parades and religious services Hlis 
dismissal he regards as a result of political intrigues, and finds 
onsolation in—angling, rhapsodizing over lucky catches, and 
stating minutely the weight of his piscatorial trophies. 
Among the documents unearthed from various departmental 


I 
archives, particularly interesting are those relating to the last 


iys of Tolstoi. One learns how closely the official church 
watched the dying sage Though excommunicated, Tolstoi con- 
tinued to be hunted by the clergy, spied upon, and even exhorted 
and admonished to repent and return to the churc} One also 
arns of the trayvic incompatibility between Tolst and his 
wife, which b ein the end unbear e for , pted 
him to tne ar tie flight fr y aya fP i These 
documen are invalua for t f J r 3 
toi’s complex personalit 

Th lume cont in ting d r ! f boob 
revie largely of an tor j ! re On 
thing appears certain from these: that in spite of all Ru ‘ 
is far from intellectual pauper I} certainty is further 
trengthened by a reading of the long chapter under the t 
Chronicle, which give an a int of the cultural activity in 
Petrograd only, during the year 1420 Notwithstar t 
intellectual blockade imposed on Ru a by the world, the Petr 
grad intelligentsia has been vigorously active is aving the 
national mind from staynat Profs writ 
even priests, have cooperated in spreading knowledge and 
keeping art and science alive and creative The Chr ‘ 
gives an imposing description of courses and single lectures 
on all subjects, from science to theology, arranged at the Acad 
emy, at the University, and at other educational institut 
of scientific expeditions and investigations; of literary and 
artistic undertakings. True, one must admit that in j 


and scale this activity is puny when compared with the 
revolutionary days. But it certainly requires more idea 
and perseverance on the part of its performers. 


With epic calm the Chronicle enumerates the deat of 
scientists and educators from cold and hunger. The | of 
cultural workers, which Russia has suffered within the t 


four years, is staggering. For the sake of impartiality one 
should state that the administration of Petrograd is not alt 
gether blameless for the decimation of the intellectuals in the 
northern capital. The volume here reviewed was printed in 
the Second State Typographic Shop, hence was censored by the 
proper Commissariat. Now we read in the Chronicle as a mat 
ter of course that the members of the Academy could not per 
form their scientific work efficiently, not only because of lack 
of food and fuel, but also because they had to perform the 
functions of janitors, cooks, and watchmen. The death of such 
lights as academicians Lappo-Danilevski, Dyakonov, Turayey, 
Shakhmatov, and of Professor Vengerov is ascribed directly 
to starvation and physical overwork. The number of these 
victims cannot be computed as yet. 

That the leaders of the Petrograd proletariat failed to ap- 
preciate the value of intellectual workers could be evident 
from an appeal by Maxim Gorki, in which he found it neces- 
sary to voice such truisms as these: 

“The fundamental wealth of a country consists in the amount 
of wisdom, the amount of intellectual forces raised and accumu- 
lated by the nation If we should force the skilful metal- 
workers to clean cesspools, if a jeweler should begin to forge 
anchors, and the chemist should be driven to dig trenches—it 
would be not only stupid, but also criminal. ... The list of 
scholars who died in the last few months shows how great has 
been the loss of mental energy in our land. If this process of 
the dying out of our scholars continues at the same rate, our 
country may become completely brainless. ...In these diffi- 
cult days the life of the scholar is terrible in its physical con- 
ditions and is painful morally, for it is hard for a person who 
feels strong enough to lift a mountain to be deprived of the 
possibility of lifting even a handful of sand. . When on the 
road to great scientific discoveries ... stands such a dis- 
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graceful obstacle as the lack of light for work, as cold and 
hunger—then it is a crime.” 

In the light of these circumstances the energy and courage 
of the Petrograd intellectuals appear heroic. In the face of 
physical privation and moral humiliation they did not lower 
the torch. To think of the numerous volumes written by 
scientists and artists—with little prospect for seeing them in 
print! To think of the “Almanack Evenings,” where the best 
writers of prose and poetry would gather and read their new- 
est works, unable to print them! Were it not for their inner 
creative flame, the Russian intellectuals would have long been 
dismayed and disheartened. Academician Lappo-Danilevski, 
who died of starvation, delivered in 1916 a few lectures on 
Russian science at Cambridge. Before starting for England 
he said to a colleague—and his words may be applied to the 
Russian intelligentsia as a whole: 

“T see clearly how through all the scientific work of Russian 
scholars of whatever field there runs one mood, one feeling, 
one thought: their work is knit with life, with what we in 
tussia call an ‘idea’; for the Russian scientist there is no 
knowledge outside of life and without life.” 

ALEXANDER KAUN 


Youth Grows Old 


Youth Grows Old. By Robert Nathan. Robert M. McBride and 

Company. $1.50. 

\ HEN Robert Nathan’s second published novel, “Autumn,” 
appeared last fall, it met an appreciative critical re- 
ception on the ground that it was a reaction to, or revolt 
against, the trend of contemporary fiction. At that time I 
sensed in the author aloofness rather than any spirit of re- 
volt; to me he appeared an incurious figure on the river bank, 
not an up-stream swimmer. And so in the poems composing 
“Youth Grows Old” I find no purposeful return to the old 
forms, no self-conscious utterance of accepted and long-ap- 
plauded emotions regarding the succession of youth by age, the 
sequence of spring and autumn, the inevitable fate of last 
year’s roses. The poet has sung these songs because, by tem- 
perament and thought, they are rightly his; not because of any 
considered reaction. And because these songs are his, because 
he is emotionally honest, the verses of Mr. Nathan escape the 
charge which Petit the Poet leveled against his own iambics: 
“Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 
Tick, tick, tick, like mites in a quarrel.” 

On its jacket, “Youth Grows Old” is announced as spiritual 
and emotional autobiography. At the outset the tone of this 
personal record is fixed when the poet writes of himself: 

“He lives on pain, and sells his utter 

Grief for roses, bread, and butter.” 
This couplet is a whimsical key to the sequent volume. Mr. 
Nathan sells his utter grief, to be sure; but all the while he 
is passionately in love with grief. He luxuriates in a sensu- 
ous melancholy; he opens his arms wide to sorrow. 


“Love is the first thing. 
Love goes past. 

Sorrow is the next thing. 
Quiet is the last. 


“Love is a good thing. 

Quiet isn’t bad, 

But sorrow is the best thing 
That I’ve ever had.” 


The poet is not pessimistic; he is melancholy. Pessimism 
is the fruit of observation and experience; melancholy is tem- 
peramental. The pessimism of Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
example, represents an intellectual decision, a defensible de- 
cision; Robert Nathan’s melancholy is an instinct, calling for 





no defense. To continue a comparison—which is tempera- 
mental not poetic—Mr. Robinson’s first volume, “Children of 
the Night,” revealed a poet struggling against his blackest 
moods; “Youth Grows Old” shows its author reveling in moods 
which are not black but subdued gray. Robert Nathan hails 
sorrow as “old mother”; and in his most effective sonnet, which 
begins “I am no stranger in the house of pain,” the poet seeks 
the solace of returning to his mother’s knee, saying: 


“For I’ve a story to amuse your ears, 
Of youth and hope, of middle age and tears.” 

The poems are linked together by running heads which fulfil 
the function of program notes, a device anticipated in Robert 
Frost’s “A Boy’s Will.” So we read: “Proem: The Poet 
apologizes for himself. ... He is oppressed with a sense of 
loneliness. . . . The poet describes his love... .” This device 
lends an adventitious unity to a volume which is fundamentally 
coherent; for the book is, like “Autumn,” the product of a 
sustained mood. This mood is lightened by whimsical inter- 
ludes, in which the poet is wholly original and at his best; 
and this mood is lifted, at times, by singing, lyric lines: 

“Oh heart, heart, heart, are you weeping for the west, 
For roses, and birdsong, and salt sea foam, 
And the clear green sky with the moon upon her breast 
Like a ship, like a sail, like a lugger going home?” 

“Youth Grows Old” is a volume to which the adjective de- 
lightful is advisedly applicable. Never was sorrow paraded 
so seductively. “Autumn” was welcomed by many as poetic 
prose. In verse, Mr. Nathan is a sweet singer, a conscientious 
craftsman who knows how to weave words into fair patterns, 
an economist as he is in prose. Because “Youth Grows Old” 
is not a great book, because it is gentle, fragile, and graceful, 
it is a book to cherish. BEN Ray REDMAN 


Sin in France 


Calvary. By Octave Mirbeau. Translated by Louis Rich. 
Lieber and Lewis. $2. 

Mr. Antiphilos, Satyr. By Remy de Gourmont. Translated by 
John Howard. With an Introduction by Jack Lewis. Lieber 
and Lewis. $2. 


HE most casual reader has no difficulty today in detecting 

the violent romanticism of Zola and the Zolaists. Reread- 
ing “Le Calvaire” in this vigorous though often incorrect ver- 
sion takes one into a literary atmosphere that has, for all the 
enormous difference in matter and attitude, whiffs of Dickens 
as well as whiffs of “Wuthering Heights.” The boyhood of 
the hero is thickly and darkly romantic in a fashion that has 
survived in France much later than anywhere else. But most 
romantic in Mirbeau and his fellows is the pursuit of sin for 
the sake of its sinister beauty and Satanic lure—the central 
motif of Baudelaire—which goes back to Byron and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann and dozens of minor men and books of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Today that whole attitude and method seems remote and 
amusing. It has retired, among us, to the pages of the detective 
yarn and is coldly revamped for adolescents by the imitators of 
Gaboriau. Into the world of the adolescent mind and imagina- 
tion it always fitted best. For this vision of sin is the vision of 
those who seem never to have tried it at all, like the mon- 
strous things that Mirbeau described, without ever having 
come within a thousand miles of them, in his well-known “Le 
Jardin des Supplices.” It is all romance, all hectic vision. 
And indeed Mirbeau ends by admitting, as Zola did in “Nana,” 
that his Juliette Roux is not a woman at all but a symbol of 
the sin of the world. 

Accepting “Calvary” frankly as a romance gives one a higher 
sense of its sweep and vigor; as an account or interpretation 
of reality it is of small account. What it, as well as many 
other works of its kind, gives us today is a strong impression 
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of the essential orthodoxy of the romantic-naturalistic mind. 


The Satanists believed and trembled. They were like children 
saying bad words; they believed in the blasphemousness of 
their own blasphemies and took good care to repent and be 
shriven after they had had a very good time of the gruesome 
sort and achieved many editions. Like the monks of Egypt 
they took woman as the fountain and symbol of evil and drove 
the glittering nails of their own morbidness and terror into 
one Nana or Juliette after another. 

The development of the French novel left them definitely in 
the blind alley they had chosen and took the road cleared by 
Flaubert and the Goncourts. Even Bourget has nothing of the 
moral medievalism of Mirbeau; Maupassant cultivated the 
moral detachment of a man of the world blended with that of 
a man of science; the great ironists and skeptics—Anatole 
France and Remy de Gourmont—transcended moralism, anti- 
moralism as well as conscious detachment. They passed, if not 
beyond good and evil, at least beyond all these concepts of good 
and evil, and undertook to envisage the world anew. 

For this purpose they employed various imaginative de- 
vices, one of the favorite being the assumption of an extra- 
Christian—usually the Hellenic—point of view. That is what 
Gourmont did, too, in his delicately incisive fable of Antiphilos, 
the satyr. He lets the modern world of morals pass under the 
eyes of a faun and the significant things are not so much those 
that the faun sees as those he does not see at all, since there 
is nothing in the world of nature to correspond to these tor- 
ments and distresses. The fable thus constructed is as beauti- 
ful as clear water, and the translation of Mr. Howard does 
not muddy that clearness unduly. Ris. a 


The Later Quakers 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. By Rufus M. Jones. The 


Macmillan Company. 2 vols. $8. 

CENTURY ago there lived, in a bit of a New Hampshire 

town, a Quaker named Gideon Bean. When one of his 
neighbors fell ill it was never long before the venerable man 
in Quaker garb came to the house. Seating himself beside the 
bed, with head bowed on his staff, he would await in silence 
a word from the Lord. If he finally spoke there was great joy 
in that house, for all believed that the patient would certainly 
recover; but if Gideon Bean arose and left the house in silence 
it was taken as a word of death. The scene speaks first to the 
imagination, but afterward to the intellect. We would know 
more about this strange man and how he came to be what he 
was. Doubtless the records of the village give the dates of his 
birth and death, and local tradition still preserves many an 
anecdote concerning him, but we are interested in his spiritual 
history. The austere man, his queer dress and speech, his 
silent waiting upon God, and most of all the power of insight 
and foresight with which he believed himself gifted, while his 
neighbors believed it perhaps even more than he did—what does 
all this mean? 

It is to answer just such questions as these that Rufus Jones 
of Haverford has been engaged for years upon a series of 
books which he has now brought to a remarkably successful 
close in his two volumes “The Later Periods of Quakerism.” 
In these six books, all but two of which he himself has written, 
Mr. Jones has traced the stream of Christian mysticism from 
its Neo-Platonic source to George Fox, and thence on has 
studied minutely the history of the Friends as a single phase 
of mystical progress. There is excellent reason for thus con- 
centrating attention upon the followers of Fox, for they stand 
for something unique in the history of mysticism. In them 
we have the one and only case within Christianity of a cor- 
porate mysticism, a more or less isolated group of mystics 
which has maintained a society life through several generations, 
the experiences of which are therefore of extraordinary in- 








terest. Theoretically, all mystics are individualists through 
and through, born and not made, and among Friends the long- 
continued practice of marrying only within meeting would cer- 
tainly tend to perpetuate and increase the mystical strain with 
its accompanying individualism. Nevertheless, under a rigorous 
which 


formed the Friends into a “peculiar people,” a remarkably 


discipline accentuated superficial characteristics and 


trong group consciousness was created which, aided by written 
and oral communications—letters missive in the one case and 


traveling preachers in the other—corrected individual aberra 


tions and eccentricities and produced an altogether exceptional 


unity of testimony. This is the aspect of Quakerism to which 
Mr. Jc.es returns ayvain and again, and with justice, for it 
the principal contribution which Friends make to the hist 


of mysticism. In the two 
hows how loss of living faith in the inner light, gue matt 


volumes immediately 


to the penetration into the 
tion, of influences from the Wesleyans and the Evange! 

hifted the emphasis from direct illumination to Scripture, f1 
inner experience to an objective scheme 


Socicty, notwithstanding its 


I 
caused divisions in the once united body but at the same time 
awakened social and philanthropic ints ’ 
FS ip of which the severed fragments now vive promise of re 
turning into unity. These divis 
whole, with sympathy and fairness, yet it is perfectly 
which side he stands, and one who is familiar with the 


ions the author treats, on the 


what juiceless journal of Elias Hicks can but feel that 
impression which it makes as to the personality of the mar 
rather more favorable than that made by Mr. Jones. Not that 
there is perversion or serious omission, only it does make a 


considerable difference on which side of a yet or but faulta and 
defects are arrayed. 

Naturally, the history is of particular interest to Friends, w! 
will dwell upon details which other readers will pass over pret 
lightly, yet proportions are well maintained—remarkably we'll, 
all things considered—and those who are interested in the 
principles which underlie religious experiences as well as ail 
students of Christian history will find the volumes of the series 
richly rewarding. For the story of the Friends may justly 
be regarded as a replica in miniature of the history of Chris 
tianity itself. Each began as a mighty impulse of j 
enthusiasm; each was led by the very exigencies of the situa 
tion to develop forms of thought, practice, and organization 
which laid bonds upon the free spirit and checked spontaneous 
expression; each passed through periods during which the great 
ideals of the founders faded into forgetfulness; and in ea: 
we find today a revival of those ideals in the changed condi 
tions of the present with nappy promise for the future. 

Moreover, the Friends have much to teach the religious life 
of today. Will the Christian ideals of love as the law of life, 
and the effective power of good to overcome evil, work in t 
world that now is? Perhaps the story of the Friends does not 
fully answer the question, for usually they have been protected 
within a militant nation, but at least their experience throws 
light upon the problem. And when it comes to forms of wor- 
ship, one who cannot abide the “short, snappy, sacred” type of 
religious meeting which flaunts as its ideal 
every minute,” thinks wistfully of the living silence (there 
vast difference between a living and a dead silence) during 
which Friends are still and know that God is and that His word 
still comes to waiting souls. W. W. FENN 


“something doing 


Notable New Books 


The Cook’s Wedding and Other Stories. 
Macmillan. $2. 
The twelfth volume of Constance Garnett’s translation of 
these lucid and varied tales, in this particular volume given 
an interesting unity by the fact that the stories are almost 
all about children or—in fewer cases—animals. 


By Anton Chekhov. 
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Anthology of Irish Verse. Edited with an Introduction by 
Padraic Colum. Boni and Liveright. $3. 

A rich and charming volume, collected with taste and en- 
thusiasm from a multitude of sources, and capably edited. 

A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region. By Elliot Rowland 
Downing. University of Chicago. $3.50. 

A convenient, intelligent, and fascinating introduction to 
the geology, flora, and fauna of the upper Middle West; 
admirably illustrated. 

The Little Book of Society Verse. Compiled by Claude Moore 

Fuess and Harold Crawford Stearns. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75. 
A remarkably dainty selection, made with good taste, from 
the English and American poets of the last three centuries. 
The writers conspicuously represented are Bunner, Cal- 
verley, Cowper, Dobson, Holmes, Landor, Locker-Lampson, 
Thomas Moore, Praed, Prior—Dobson and Landor ranking 
first and second, as they should, in the number of their 
poems chosen. 

Max Beerbohm in Perspective. By Bohun Lynch. Knopf. $3.50. 
A pleasant survey of a beguiling man of letters, who has 
refused any immediate help to his biographer but who by 
his three decades of persistency in whim has made some 
book or other about him an irresistible temptation. 

The Unspeakable Gentleman. By J. P. Marquand. Scribner. 
$1.75. 


Th 


& 





Is this, as is suggested, one of the heralds of the threaten- 
ing revival of historical romance? Very likely. But if so, 
it seems to hint that the new romance will be as given to 
artifice, posture, eloquence, and swank as ever the old was. 
Mr. Marquand is a grandson of Dumas, a son of Stevenson, 
a brother of the Booth Tarkington who wrote “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” His hero is as impossible as he is unspeakable 
—and of course he turns out to have been noble all along. 


Whistler Journal. By E. R. and J. Pennell. Lippincott. $8.50. 
On June 3, 1900, when the Pennells first planned their life 
of Whistler, they began to keep a journal of all that con- 
cerned him, and they have kept it ever since. The present 
volume covers the period from the beginning till the day of 
his funeral. Uniform with the octavo edition of the “Life,” 
the “Journal” is admirably illustrated and is packed with 
all manner of good things about Whistler in every aspect. 
Here hero-worship is pungent and erudite. 


After the War: A Diary. By Charles 4 Court Repington. 


Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

A continuation into “peace” times of Colonel Repington’s 
“The First World War”; the work of a man, one-fourth 
diplomat and three-fourths busy-body, who sometimes coun- 
sel takes and sometimes tea. 


The Cowboy. By Philip Ashton Rollins. Scribner. $3.50. 


A systematic study, abundantly descriptive, of a famous 
American type, aimed to correct the misrepresentations of 
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legend and fiction and to set the cowboy forth in his true 
historic and sociologic significance. 

The So-Called Human Race. By Bert Leston Taylor. Ar- 
ranged, with an Introduction, by Henry B. Fuller. Knopf. 
$2. 

Volume II of the collected works of “B. L. T.,” showing 
that first of the “colyumists” at his most miscellaneous and 
best. Chiefly in prose. 


Drama 
Aftermath 


BEAUTIFUL epilogue and harmonious close to the theatri- 

cal season is provided by the Walt Whitman Festival, 
“Salut au Monde,” at the Neighborhood Playhouse. The verses 
of Whitman, which have here an iron and a timeless music, 
serve to introduce to the eye of the body the visions which he 
beheld with that of the imagination alone. Nothing would 
have been easier here than tawdriness or excess. Both dangers 
are avoided as well as the fluttering thinness that seems to cling 
to pageantry. All is grave and beautiful and full of life; all is 
tangible and precise. The immemorial rituals of mankind are 
represented with astonishing felicity. You are within and be- 
yond them at once; you share the inner experience of each; 
you share it from a vantage-point that gives perspective without 
obscuring the vision. The score of the late Charles T. Griffes 
is descriptive and atmospheric. But it has concrete musical 
value throughout. It is eloquent and never drifts off into the 
formless or hazy. The Festival dancers of the Playhouse, whose 
rhythms of motion have been a little heavy and uncertain 
hitherto, achieved on this occasion a firmness within grace and 
steadiness within lightness that are altogether admirable. 

The Theater Guild’s last production of the season is Arnold 
Bennett’s “What the Public Wants.” It is clear by this time 
that Bennett, the playwright, does not rise above easy skill and 
is capable of sliding into actual slush. He did the latter in 
“Sacred and Profane Love”; he did not get beyond the former 
even in “Judith.” His realism is mimicry, his irony has not 
passed the Wildean stage, his passion is of paper. But in 
“What the Public Wants” there is one motif and one scene 
that are not unworthy of the author of “Clayhanger.” The 
motif is the contrast between Worgan, the newspaper magnate 
who gives the public what it wants because there is nothing 
within him to be given, and St. John, the theatrical manager 
who pursues an artistic and intellectual ideal despite the pub- 
lic, despite poverty, obscurity, obligation. And St. John is 
neither aesthete, martyr, nor poseur. He is a man; he is the 
servant of the idea. The great scene is, of course, the scene 
of the spiritual and dramatic confrontation of Worgan and 
St. John. The part of St. John is played by Louis Calvert 
and it is superbly played. It towers magnificently above an 
agreeable but by no means astonishing performance. It has 
that high energy through which art becomes the essence of life. 
Mr. Calvert is on the stage for ten minutes and in those ten 
minutes fortifies one’s conception of the possibilities of acting 
as an art. 

The Provincetown Players have also reached their last bill. 
It consists of a new play by Susan Glaspell: “Chains of Dew.” 
This play is plainly inferior to both “Inheritors” and “The 
Verge.” It is delicate but its delicacy has no fine edges; it is 
thoughtful, but its thinking is unclarified. The poet-banker 
whose desire for freedom is a pose cultivated by him to permit 
him to enjoy the luxury of martyrdom remains a conception 
which—in this interpretation, at least—never steps out of 
Miss Glaspell’s mind into the world of the concrete. The re 
venge of River Bluff—represented by his wife and mother— 
upon him is hidden in a half-lit, symbolic region. Symbolism, 
as before, betrays Miss Glaspell. It is a temptation to substi- 
tute it for the reality to be symbolized for the plain reason 


that it is so much easier to do. The concrete that symbolizes 
the universal—that is the artist’s task, ultimate difficulty, clear- 
est triumph. When his energy lapses he plays with symbols 
and seems to create when he is only writing 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Browne close their season at the 
Greenwich Village Theater with a performance of Strindberg’s 
“Creditors.” It is a great pity that their repertory experi- 
ment did not mect with more support. What, above all, our 
audiences need is a little education in the drama. People who 
talk glibly enough of Strindberg and Schnitzler have never had 


a chance to acquire the habit of seeing them on the stage. 
Seeing them habitually they may in time persuade others to give 
them a trial. But since neither “Creditors” nor “Light o’ 


Love” is likely to enjoy a run uptown, the forlorn hope of 
repertory must be led again and again. I hope that the Brownes 
will not let this late experiment discourage then heir own 


work, moreover, is of steady and varied excellence 
they need is more vital and intelligent a ciates 


LupwiGc LEWISGHN 
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International Relations Section 








The Struggle for Vilna 


SHORT time ago a brief announcement was made in 
A a French newspaper to the effect that the Poles had 
“formally annexed Vilna.” This statement was, as The 
Nation pointed out in its editorial columns, a testimonial to 
the political ineffectiveness of the League of Nations. But 
it was more than that. It announced the failure of all of 
Lithuania’s national aspirations. Vilna was the capital of 
Lithuania from early in the fourteenth century until the 
absorption of Lithuania by Russia in 1795. It is the chief 
railway center between Warsaw and Petrograd. Its pre- 
war population of about 200,000, a majority of whom were 
Jews, with White Russians, Lithuanians, and Poles present 
in about equal numbers, has now fallen to 120,000. Its 
possession has been regarded by all Lithuanians as essen- 
tial, both politically and economically, to the existence of a 
free Lithuanian state. 

After the close of the war (November 11, 1918) Vilna 
fell into the possession of Bolshevik forces. The newly 
organized Lithuanian troops advanced upon it from the 
west, but the Poles, under Pilsudski, were beforehand and 
occupied Vilna April 20, 1919. Further advances of the 
Polish armies brought them into contact with Lithuanian 
detachments along the line of the Grodno-Vilna-Dvinsk 
tailway and further to the south and west in Suvalki 
Province. 

The Lithuanian Delegation to the Peace Conference in 
Paris promptly protested against the Polish occupation of 
Vilna. The Supreme Council of the Allies had already 
taken cognizance of “the serious character of the situation 
in the regions of Grodno and Vilna where the Polish army 
and the Lithuanian forces are in contact” and came to the 
following conclusion: 

To make an appeal to the political sense of the Polish and 

Lithuanian governments in order to induce them to prevent by 
direct understanding the grave complications which would not 
fail to follow the opening of hostilities between two states whose 
union is necessary against the bolshevik peril. 
In reply the Lithuanian Delegation expressed its acquies- 
cence, for the time being, in Polish occupation—or, at 
least, its willingness to regard such occupation as non- 
hostile—in view of the Council’s explanation of its charac- 
ter as a part of the operations against the Bolsheviki; but 
subsequently it reported inability to arrive at any modus 
vivendi with the Poles (May 23, 1919). 

On June 13, 1919, the Lithuanian Government protested 
to the Supreme Council against the continued advances of 
Polish forces to the westward into Lithuania and asked 
the Council to request Poland to agree with Lithuania on 
a line of demarcation between their respective forces. The 
Council then fixed the first of the several lines of demarca- 
tion of which detailed mention is now to be made. This 
line began at Lyck, on the East Prussian frontier, and 
proceeded by Augustowo, Ratnitza, Orany, and the Vilna- 
Dvinsk Railway to the city of Dvinsk, leaving under Polish 
control a strip of territory five kilometers in width to the 
west of the railway. Important points left in Lithuanian 


possession were the city of Suvalki and the towns of Seiny 
and Punsk. 

The Supreme Interallied Command was still in existence 
at this time, Marshal Foch being in command of the Polish 








On July 10 the Lithua- 
nian Government informed Marshal Foch that the Poles had 
crossed the line of demarcation at various points and had 


as well as the other Allied armies. 


taken up positions beyond it. Marshal Foch ordered the 
Polish forces to withdraw but the order was not obeyed 
and instead of enforcing it the Supreme Council saw fit 
to fix a new line of demarcation, which was communicated 
to the Lithuanian Government July 27, 1919. This line 
took from Lithuanian occupation a portion of Suvalki 
Province, including the city of Suvalki, and gave the Poles 
a strip twelve kilometers in width to the west of the Vilna- 
Dvinsk Railway in place of the previous five kilometers. 
On August 30 the Poles crossed this second line of demarca- 
tion and occupied Seiny. On September 8 they crossed the 
line near its northern extremity and occupied Turmont. 

On December 8, 1919, the Supreme Council announced 
as the tentative eastern frontier of Poland the “Curzon- 
Polk line,” which gave Poland a further portion of territory 
claimed by Lithuania in Suvalki Frovince. The Lithuanian 
Government, however, received no official notification of 
the establishment of this line. 

The period of establishment of the demarcation lines 
and their violation by the Polish forces may be called the 
first chapter of the struggle for Vilna. The second chapter 
begins in the latter part of the summer of 1920 with the 
advance of the Russians against Poland, as a result of 
which that portion of Lithuania occupied by Polish forces 
became an important part of the theater of war. 

The treaty of peace between Lithuania and Russia, 
signed at Moscow on July 12, 1920, established a boundary 
line between the two countries. While the treaty was un- 
der discussion, the Russian Delegation had sent to the 
Lithuanian the following note: 

Taking into consideration the state of war between Russia 

and Poland and the occupation by the latter of a portion of the 
territory which, according to the treaty of peace, belongs to 
Lithuania, and in view of the impossibility that the Russian 
army should stop military operations against Poland at the 
Lithuanian frontier, from considerations of a military and stra- 
tegic order, the undersigned, in the name of the Russian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic, declare that the Russian Govern- 
ment is convinced that the passage of Russian troops across the 
Lithuanian frontier and the occupation by them of that part 
of the territory which, according to the treaty of peace, forms 
part of the Lithuanian state, will not be considered by the Gov- 
ernment of Lithuania as a violation of the treaty cf peace and 
an unfriendly act toward Lithuania. 
Lithuania was obliged to accept this proposal as the only 
course consistent with neutrality, Polish forces being al- 
ready in occupation of the Lithuanian territory which the 
Russians desired to cross. The Lithuanian Delegation at 
Moscow, however, stipulated: 

The Russian troops shall be withdrawn as soon as the mili- 
tary and strategic necessity for their presence shall have ceased. 
The Soviet armies occupied Vilna on July 14, 1920, and on 
the 15th small detachments of Lithuanians also entered the 
city, establishing a guard over government buildings in the 
name of the Lithuanian Government. The Russian troops 
subsequently withdrew, as agreed, from Vilna and the 
northern and central portions of the occupied region, but 
from the southern portion they were driven by the Polish 
counter-offensive about the beginning of September. 

The military events of the summer of 1920 had, so to 
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speak, obliterated the demarcation lines fixed by the Su- 
preme Council of the Allies a year earlier. The Polish 
forces had retired from all the territory in which these 
lines lay. Lithuanian detachments had occupied positions 
in Suvalki Province, along the Polish frontier, as far south 
as Augustowo, and on August 27 the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment proposed to Poland that a line of demarcation should 
be fixed between their respective troops along the short 
Lithuano-Polish frontier. To this proposal the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not reply. On August 30, a sharp clash took 
place at Augustowo in which the Lithuanians were de- 
feated and on September 2 the Poles recaptured Seiny and 
Punsk. 

At this moment the League of Nations enters upon the 
scene and the third chapter of the struggle for Vilna be- 
gins. On September 17, M. Paderewski, Polish Delegate 
to the Leawue of Nations, requested the Council of the 
League to order Lithuania to evacuate territories illegally 
occupied and to respect the Curzon-Polk line. Lithuania, 
though not a member of the League, accepted its jurisdic- 
tion for this occasion and on September 20 the Council 
recommended to the two states: First, immediate cessation 
of hostilities; second, the adoption of the Curzon-Polk line 
as a provisional line of demarcation; third, an engagement 
by Poland to respect the neutrality of territory occupied 
by Lithuania to the east of this line, provided Lithuania 
would induce Russia to respect it likewise; fourth, the ap- 
pointment of a Control Commission to supervise the execu- 
tion of these terms. Both governments agreed, and on 
September 28, Chicherin, Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, informed the Lithuanian Government that Russia 
would respect Lithuanian neutrality provided Poland did so. 

Hostilities having ceased, negotiations began between 
Polish and Lithuanian delegates at Suvalki on September 
29, resulting in a convention signed October 7 which estab- 
lished a continuation of the line of demarcation extending 
from a point on the Curzon-Polk line in an easterly direc- 
tion as far as Bastuny, on the Lida-Vilna Railway, about 
40 miles south of Vilna. This agreement left Vilna and 
surrounding territory in Lithuanian possession. On the 
day the agreement was signed the Polish General Zell- 
gowski broke it by attacking Lithuanian troops at Orany, 
with two divisions, and two days later entered Vilna. 

The Polish Delegate at Suvalki immediately justified the 
attack as an operation against the Russians, undertaken by 
order of the Polish High Command. But the Polish For- 
eign Minister Sapieha declared to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment that the Polish General Staff had no information on 
the subject and that the Polish High Command had not 
ordered the attack. 

On October 14 the Polish Government announced that 
Zellgowski had acted as a rebel and that his action would 
be the subject of a severe military inquiry. The Council 
of the League of Nations made a similar announcement. 
Referring to these announcements, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, on October 25, protested to the League against re- 
inforcement of Zellgowski from Poland. 

In view of the new conditions, the Council of the League 
put forward on October 27, 1920, a new proposal: that a 
plebiscite should be held, under League control, by which 
the inhabitants of the territories to the east of the Curzon 
line should “be able to freely express their will on the sub- 
ject of their attachment” to Poland or to Lithuania. Both 
governments accepted the proposal, but Lithuania sug- 





gested that the plebiscite should not be held in territory 
given to her by the Convention of Suvalki, and that it 
should extend to portions of Suvalki Province which she 
had always claimed, and further that non-recognition of 
Lithuania by the Powers placed her at a disadvantage in 
comparison with Poland. 

An armistice signed by representatives of Lithuania, 
Poland, and Zellgowski, on November 29, left the latter in 
possession of Vilna, stipulating, however, the immediate 
reduction and early withdrawal of his forces. 

A general meeting of the League of Nations took place 
at Geneva at the beginning of December, 1920. The Lithua- 
nian Delegate was informed that the Council had charged 
Colonel Chardigny, head of the League’s Control Commis- 
sion in Lithuania, to bring the Lithuanian and Polish gov- 
ernments to an agreement on the limits of the territory 
to be submitted to the plebiscite. The Lithuanian Delegate 
replied that Lithuania could not admit the claim of any 
other Power to territory included within the boundaries 
set by the treaty with Russia, and that the Council itself 
ought to fix the conditions of the plebiscite, according to 
its original proposal. 

On December 8 and again on the 14th, the Lithuanian 
Delegate advised the Council that Zellgowski was receiving 
constant supplies and reinforcements from Poland and that 
his troops were not respecting the neutral zone fixed by the 
armistice agreement of November 29. Similar complaints 
were addressed to Polish representatives on the Control 
Commission by Colonel Chardigny, its head. 

Meantime the League Council had decided to send to 
Vilna a force of some 1,500 troops from various countries, 
members of the League, to keep order during the plebiscite. 
The Soviet Government at once protested against this proj- 
ect, as well as against the continued presence of Zellgowski’s 
troops in Vilna, regarding the presence of any armed 
forces other than those of Lithuania in this territory as 
violating the Russo-Lithuanian Treaty, which declares: 

Both contracting parties find themselves: 

2. To prohibit to states which are actually at war with the 
other contracting party, and to organizations and groups aim- 
ing at armed war against the other contracting party, the use 
of its ports or territory for the transaction of anything that 
might be used to attack the other contracting party, such as 
armed forces, military equipment, technical appliances of a 
military nature, and artillery, quartermaster’s, engineering, or 
aviation supplies of such states, organizations, or groups. 

The attitude of the Russian Government was brought to 
the attention of the Council by the Lithuanian Delegate. 

On December 20, Secretary Drummond, in a practically 
identical note to the Polish and Lithuanian delegates, an- 
nounced that the Council, after due consideration, had de- 
cided to carry out the plebiscite and send the international 
army to Lithuania, and asked whether the League could 
count upon the entire support of the governments concerned. 
In addition, the note to the Polish Delegate inquired: 

[Can the Council] count upon the entire support of the Polish 
Government to obtain the acceptance by General Zellgowski of 
all the measures which the Council may consider necessary for 
the disarming, disbanding, or withdrawal of his troops, or for 
the reorganization of the administration of the territories oc- 
cupied by him? 

The Polish Delegate replied that the Council might rely 
on “the entire moral support” of the Polish Government in 
obtaining Zellgowski’s consent to the measures suggested. 
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Are We a Nation of Low-Brows? 


It is charged that the public is intellectually incompetent. 


Is this true? It is 


charged that the public is afraid of ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to 
culture. This is a serious matter. The facts should be faced frankly and honestly. 


Without Cultural Leadership. 


The main criticism, as we find it, is that 
the people support ventures that are un- 
worthy, that represent no cultural stand- 
ards. The public is fed on low brow read- 
ing matter, low brow movies, low brow 
theatrical productions, low brow music, 
low brow newspapers, low brow maga- 
zines. As for ourselves, we think the 
criticism is unfair in that it does not 
recognize the fact that the public is with- 
out cultura! leadership. Those who have 
the divine spark get off by themselves. 
We believe the public has never had a 
real chance, never had an opportunity to 
get acquainted with the great and the 
beautiful things of life. Given half a 
chance, we think the public will respond. 


We believe there has been enough talk 
about the public’s inferior taste. The time 


come to 
tunity to find 


has give the public an oppor- 
out something about phi- 
losophy, science and the higher things 
And the thing must be done at a low 
price, because the average person's pocket- 
book is not fat. As it stands, the pub- 
lishers charge about five dollars a vol- 
ume, and then wonder why the people 
stand aloof. 


We believe we have hit on a way to 
find out if the people are interested in the 
deeper problems of life And the first 
thing we decided was to fix a price that 
shall be within the reach of the person 
with the most slender purse. 


We have selected a library of 25 books, 
which we are going to offer the public at 
an absurdly low price. We shall do this 
to find out if it is true that the public tis 
not going to accept the better things 


Are the People Ready to Read These 25 Books? 


Schopenhauer’s Essays. For those who 
regard philosophy as a thing of abstrac- 
tions, vague and divorced from life, 
Schopenhauer will be a revelation. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates, This 
is dramatic literature as well as sound 
philosophy. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. This 
old Roman emperor was a paragon of 
wisdom and virtue. He will help you. 

The Discovery of the Future. H. G. 
Wells asks and answers the question: 
Is lifs just an unsolvable, haphazard 
struggle? 

Dialogues of Plato. This volume takes 
you into Plato’s immortal circle. 

Foundations of Religion. Prof. Cook 
asks and answers the question: Where 
and how did religious ideas originate? 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopenhauer 
presents a serious and well-studied view- 
point of life. The substance of his phi- 
losophy. 


The Idea of God in Nature. John Stuart 


Mill. How the idea of God may come 
25 Books---2,176 
If these *°5 books were issued in the 


ordinary way they might cost you as much 
as a hundred dollars. We have decided 
to issue them so you can get all of them 
for the price of one ordinary book. That 
sounds inviting, doesn’t it? And we mean 
it, too. Here are 25 books, containing 
2,176 pages of text, all neatly printed on 
good book paper, 3%x5 inches in size, 
bound securely in card cover paper. 
You can take these 25 books with you 
when you go to and from work. You 
can read them in your spare moments. 
You can slip four or five of them into 
a@ pocket and they will not bulge. You 
can investigate the best and the sound- 
est 1--eas of the world’s greatest philosoph- 
ers—and the price will be so low as to 
astonish you. No, the price will not be 
$25 for the 25 volumes. Nor will the price 


be $5, though they are worth more than 
that. 
that sum. 


The price will be even less than 
Yes, we mean it. Believe it or 


naturally from observation of nature is 


explained in this volume. 


Life and Character. 
fruits of his study and 
explained in this volume. 


Thoughts of Pascal. Pascal thought a 
great deal about God and the Universe, 
and the origin and purpose of life. 

The Olympian Gods. Tichenor. A study 
of ancient mythology. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. He tells what this belief con- 
sisted of, how it was discovered and de- 
veloped, and what we can today learn 
from it. 

God: Known and Unknown. 
Butler. A really important work. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What He 
Stood For. This ‘c a carefully planned 
study. 

Sun Worship and Later Bellefs. Tich- 
enor. A most important study for those 
who wish to understand ancient religions. 

Primitive Beliefs. Tichenor. You get 


Goethe. The 
observation is 


Samuel 


when once given the chance And we 
shall make the price so reasonable, 60 
inviting, that there shall be no excuse oo 
the ground of expense 
All Great Things Are Simple. 

Once the contents of the following 26 
books are absorbed and digested, we be- 
lieve a person will be well on the road to 
culture And by culture we do née mean 
something dry-as-duat omething inceom- 
prehensible to the average mind—renuine 
culture, like wreat sculpture, can be made 
to delight the common an well as the elect 
The books listed below are all aimple 
works and yet they are great all great 
things are miple They are eerious 
works, of course, but we do not think 
the public w refuse to put ita mind on 
serious topics Here are the 25 books 
a clear idea from this account of the 
beliefs of primitive man 

Three Lectures on) Evolution kirnat 
Haeckel’s ideas expressed 5s you can un- 
derstand them 

From Monkey to Man. A comprehen- 
sive review of the Darwinian theory 

Survival of the Fittest. Another phase 


theory 
Religion. You should 


of the Darwinian 


Evolution — vs. 


Pages---Only $1.85---Send No Money 


not, the price will be only $1.85 for the 
entire library. That’s less than a dime 
a volume. In fact, that is less than eight 
cents per volume. Surely no one can 
claim he cannot afford to buy the best. 
Here is the very best at the very least. 
Never were such great works offered at so 
low a price. All you have to do is to sign 
your name and address on the blank be- 
low. You don’t have to send any money. 
Just mail us the blank and we will send 
you the 25 volumes described on this page 
—you will pay the postman $1.85 plus 
postage. And the books are yours. Posi- 
tively no further payments. 


Are we making a mistake in advertis- 
ing works of culture? Are we doing the 
impossible when we ask the people to 
read serious works? Are we wasting our 
time and money? We shall see by the 
manner in which the blank herewith 
comes into our mail. 





read this discussion 

Reflections on Modern Science Prof 
Huxley's reflections definitely add to your 
knowledge. 

Biology and Spiritual Philosophy This 
is a very interesting and dnstructive work. 

Bacon's Essays. These essays contain 
much sound wisdom that atill holds 

Emerson's Essays. Emerson was a 
friend of Carlyle, and in some respects 
a greater philosopher 

Tolstoi’s Essays. His !deas will direct 
you into many a ~profitable path of 
thought. 
- - - = Send No Money Blank - - « = 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 
Dept. A66, Girard, Kans. 


I want the 25 books listed on this page. 


I want you to send me these 25 books by 
parcel post. On delivery I will pay the 
postman $1.85 plus postage, and the 


books are to be my property without fur- 
ther payments of any kind. Also, please 
send me one of your free 64-pare cata- 
logs. 


Note: Persons 


living in Canada or other 
countries must send cash with erder 


foreign 
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The reply of the Lithuanian Government, sent January 31, 
1921, accepted the plebiscite but named the conditions 
necessary for its just execution, viz.: (1) Evacuation of all 
Polish troops from the territory in question; (2) adminis- 
tration of the plebiscite zone by a state having no interest 
whatever in the dispute; (3) guaranty by Poland against a 
repetition of the Zellgowski affair; (4) a delay sufficient to 
allow the influence of Polish propaganda to subside; (5) 
de jure recognition of Lithuania; (6) action by Poland 
to overcome the Soviet Government’s hostility to the proj- 
ect. Bourgeois telegraphed to Chardigny: 

It will be impossible to hold the plebiscite as long as Poland 
does not succeed in removing Zellgowski and demobilizing his 
troops. We think it indispensable to adopt an energetic policy 
in regard to the Polish Government; the responsibility devolving 
upon Poland for the existing difficulties and delays must be 
pointed out to that Government. 

Meanwhile Zellgowski had himself called an election in 
central Lithuania to be held under his auspices, but on 
February 3 it was announced that at the request of the 
Polish Government he had indefinitely postponed it. 

On or about February 15 the Government of Switzer- 
land declined to permit the passage of a part of the “inter- 
national army” through its territory on the way to Vilna. 

The plebiscite was definitely abandoned by the League 
Council at its meeting of March, 1921, the Council being 
convinced that a free, rapid, and sincere expression of 
popular opinion had been rendered impossible by the coup 
de force of General Zellgowski. The Council now proposed 
direct negotiations between the two governments, under 
the guidance of M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, who had from 
the beginning been specially charged on behalf of the 
League with the study of the Vilna question. 

The negotiations were to cover not merely the Vilna 
dispute, but all matters of difference between Poland and 
Lithuania. Zellgowski’s troops were to be returned to 
“regular discipline” and immediately reduced to not more 
than 15,000 men. These proposals were accepted by Lithu- 
ania (March 12) and by Poland (March 19). 

The joint Lithuanian-Polish Conference met at Brussels 
early in May, 1921. M. Hymans stated to the delegates 
that it was desirable to establish between the two countries 
a very close entente, approaching federation, as to economic 
interests, military defense, and foreign policy. He pre- 
sented the draft of an agreement embodying this idea, the 
principal features of which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The establishment of a bipartite state of Lithuania, com- 
posed of two autonomous “cantons” on the Swiss model, one 
comprising western Lithuania with its capital at Kovno, the 
other central Lithuania with its capital at Vilna, which city 
was also to be the federal capital; (2) a joint Council for For- 
eign Affairs; (3) a defensive military convention; (4) an eco- 
nomic convention, embodying the principle of free trade between 
Poland and Lithuania; (5) unrestricted use of the port of 
Memel and the River Niemen by Poland at all times. 

On condition of the acceptance of these terms by both 
parties, M. Hymans gave it to be understood that not only 
Vilna, but the Memel territory, should go to Lithuania. 

The Lithuanian delegates accepted the draft agreement 
as a basis of discussion. The Polish delegation called for 
the admittance of a delegation from central Lithuania to 
take part in the discussions. Unable to accept this pro- 
posal, M. Hymans suspended the negotiations and referred 
the matter once more to the League Council. The Council 
approved the draft agreement (June 28, 1921) and further 











In Our Own Country— 


Food and then more food is the cry, from 
80,000 men, women and children in the 
New River Coal Field of West Virginia, 
your neighbors starving in their fight to 
live. 


For $7 you give them a barrel of flour, for $10 
one hundred pounds of meat, for $100 you feed 
five families for a whole month, while $1,000 
sends these starving Americans a half carload 
of food from which they may have two scant 
meals a day. 

Any donation large or small will be applied entirely to 


relief, with not one penny for overhead expenses. 
Won’t you mail your check today to 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MINERS RELIEF COMMITTEE 
MISS ELISABETH GILMAN, Treasurer 
Care of The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York City 
Endorsed by officials of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, by prominent clergy of all denomi- 


nations, and by men and women of warm hearts and broad sympa- 
thies everywhere. 























BUSINESS ON THE BUM 
C-o-a-l spells Chaos! 


Old King Coal, after a three years’ spree, has delirium 
tremens. 


Industry as a whole is in a bad way. It is discontented 
and breeds discontent. It loafs on the job, starves the 
workers and stings the consumers. It threatens the 
stability of the Republic with a huge Army of Un- 
employed. 


The morale of business is gone. Gone—never to re- 
turn until business ceases to be a greedy game of 
grab. The popular moral viewpoint is changing. Only 
when business consents to base itself upon public ser- 
vice will it deserve or receive public confidence. 
What’s the answer? 


“Education for a new social order based on production 
for use and not for profit.” 


That is the job of The League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. It is a big job for big enthusiasms. Help us 
tackle it and put it across. 

Officers: President, Robert Morse Lovett: Chas. P. Steinmetz, 


Florence Kelley, Arthur Gleason, Evans Clark, Norman Thomas, 
H. W. Laidler, Sec. 


Membership: Active, $3; Contributing $5; Sustaining, $25; Life, 
$100. 
Ee ene ee SS ree 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ee EE ee re er ears member of the L. L D. 
SITU BE sic wala matkuug ier enn ene for dues and contribution. 
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Send further information about the League and Conference. 
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| Is This a Boycott? 


And is book reviewing a public service or a private vendetta? 


An open letter to the Literary Editors of the New York “Times,” “Tribune,” “Herald,” the Chicago 
“Tribune,” “Evening Post,” “Daily News,” the Boston “Evening Transcript,” the Baltimore “Sun,” 
the Louisville “Times,” the Kansas City “Times,” the Los Angeles “Times,” the San Francisco “Chron 
icle,” the Seattle “Times”: 


GENTLEMEN: There is an old story of a Kentuckian who knocked another down. “Did he call you a liar?” asked 
some one. “No, sah, he proved it.”” Two years ago the writer of this letter committed the offense of proving that 
American journalism serves private instead of public interests. He proved it concerning the news and editorial 
columns of the American daily press. He now asks: Do those who conduct its literary departments desire to 
enter a plea of guilty to the same charge? 

Last fall we published a work called “The Book of Life: Mind and Body.” The book did not deal with 
any “radical” subject. It was a quiet and friendly exposition of the laws of sanity and wisdom in thought 
and of health in body; a book of practical counsel, seeking to tell people what they need to know in order to 
live wisely in the modern world. So far as we could learn, there was no book in existence covering quite the 
same field. We purposely published it, for a test, through one of the most respected of American publishing 
houses, the Macmillan Company. The book was advertised, and review copies duly sent to the leading new 
papers: and with what result? Two papers reviewed it favorably, and two reviewed it unfavorably; this is thy 
total—out of some five hundred papers which regularly give space to book reviews! 

We might take this extraordinary phenomenon as a compliment to the effectiveness of “The Brass Chec! 
as a controversial agent. But we are more concerned about the question of standards of fairplay in book re 
viewing. We ask—and we think the general public will be interested in the answer: Is book reviewing a p 
lic service, or is it a special privilege? Is the function of a literary editor to tell the public what is new and 
worth while in letters, or is it to punish men who dare to lift their voice against the rule of finance capital in 
our country? 

Concerning “The Book of Life,” H. G. Wells wrote to the author: “Why do you always think of things 
first?” Georg Brandes, dean of European critics, sent a message to express the “pleasure and profit’ he had 
derived from the book. These are two of a score of European opinions which might be quoted; for, as it lay 
pens, the man whom the American press has chosen for boycott has been chosen by both the erities and 











readers of every cultured foreign country of the world to be the best-known of living American writers. “Thy 
Book of Life,” which you ignore, is appearing serially in “La Rassegna Internationale’ (Rome and Geneva 
and “Cahiers Internationaux” (Paris). It is being published in book form in Great Britain, Germany, Ho! 


land, and the Scandinavian countries. Do you really think that this has no significance in American letters, and 
no interest to the American public? 
We are happy to afford you an opportunity to reconsider your decision upon this book. We have now co: 
pleted the second volume, which contains “The Book of Love” and “The Book of Society.” The former is a 
discussion of the art of health and happiness in sex: a frank and friendly, wholly modern and practical study 
of love and marriage, birth control, chastity, monogamy, jealousy, divorce. Floyd Dell wrote: “I envy 5 
the courage of exposing in print your views on the subject of love; I should not dare to do so, myself.” Read 
ing the manuscript, he excepted to two chapters, which he insisted had been written by Billy Sunday! “Thy 
rest of the book makes me happy. We so need sanity in sex. The book attacks the personal problem ver: 
vigorously and helpfully.” Albert Rhys Williams writes: “I marvel again at your range of reading and your 
| tremendous power in co-ordinating all the facts into a fascinating scientific discussion. I not only read it 
myself, but had it read aloud to a number of others. They regarded it as a very masterful treatise.” 
| As for “The Book of Society,” it discusses the modern man in relation to his fellows, his rights and his 
duties, the process of social evolution, the stage which the world has now reached, and that into which it is 
moving. It explains modern industrial problems, and is a guide book to the new era. Many people ask: “Just 
what do you radicals want, and how do you expect to get it?” Here is the answer. 

We have taken over volume one of “The Book of Life’ from the Macmillan Company, and are publishing 
the two volumes complete in one, at a lower price than that formerly charged for the single volume. If we 
emphasize this aspect of price, it is because we live in a world in which even beautiful thought is sold for profit, 
and there are people who, when you offer them a book, imagine you are trying to make a dollar out of them! 
So we record the fact that during the past four years we have sold over three hundred thousand of our books, 
and have yet to “make a dollar.” 

We are sending you a copy of “The Book of Life” in its complete form, and we respectfully offer you the 
opportunity to review it. If you do not review it, we ask you to state why not, and we shall be pleased to give 
publicity to your replies. We feel it only fair to point out that if you ignore this communication, the average 
disinterested person will conclude that you are subjecting literary criticism to the prejudices of political con 
troversy and of economic interest. We shall wait two months for your answer, and advertise the results in 


this place. Respectfully, UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


(“The Book of Life, Volume One, Mind and Body, and Volume Two, Love and Society.” 430 pages, price $1.50 
cloth, postpaid, $1.00 paper, postpaid. Other books by Upton Sinclair: “The Brass Check,” “The Profits of Religion,” 
“The Jungle,” “King Coal,” “100%”: all $1.20 cloth, postpaid, 60¢ paper, postpaid. “The Cry for Justice,” an Anthology of 
the Literature of Social Protest, 891 pages, 32 illustrations, $1.50 cloth, postpaid, $1.00 paper, postpaid. Order from the 
author. Wholesale agents, The Paine Book Company (Not Inc.), 75 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il.) 
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decided that the Diet of central Lithuania when elected 
should be permitted to accept or reject any agreement 
reached by the Polish and Lithuanian delegations, and 
that Zellgowski’s troops should be withdrawn from the con- 
tested territory and a local militia not exceeding 5,000 
should maintain order under control of the League. 

These resolutions were accepted by Poland July 15, but 
Lithuania declined to accept the proposal to allow ratifica- 
tion by the central Lithuanian Diet, observing that this 
would give one part of Lithuania the final determination 
of fundamental questions relating to the whole state. 

M. Hymans then invited the two governments to send 
delegations to Geneva to confer with him separately, and 
these conferences began on September 3, 1921. M. Hymans 
placed before each of the two delegations a draft agree- 
ment, differing in detail, but not in principle, from the 
Brussels draft. The draft was again accepted by the 
Lithuanian delegates (September 12), but the Polish dele- 
gates took the position that the acceptance by them of the 
Brussels draft and the Council’s resolution of June 28 made 
further action on their part unnecessary. 

At the September meeting of the Council, M. Hymans’s 
second draft was approved, with the addition of a protocol 
annex providing for ratification, not by the central Lithua- 
nian Diet, but by a specially elected assembly from all 
parts of Lithuania. When this plan was laid before the 
Lithuanian Assembly that body repudiated it, being radi- 
cally opposed to the scheme of a close union with Poland. 
Accordingly the Lithuanian Foreign Minister informed the 
League Council that it was necessary to withdraw Lithu- 
ania’s acceptance, but proposed that the matter be again 
taken up at the Council’s meeting of January, 1922. This 
proposal the Council declined to consider, thus closing the 
third chapter of the controversy. 

The Polish Diet at Warsaw had on November 16 passed 
a resolution calling for elections in the Vilna district to an 
assembly to decide the sovereignty of central Lithuania. 
On November 30 Zellgowski, or his successor, fixed the date 
of the elections as January 8, 1922. The Lithuanian, White 
Russian, and Jewish elements of the population abstained 
from voting. On February 21, the central Lithuanian as- 
sembly thus elected voted, 96 to 6, for the immediate and 
complete incorporation of the Vilna district with Poland 
and for the absolute repudiation of all Lithuanian claims. 

The Lithuanian Government proposed to the Polish Gov- 
ernment, at the beginning of February, that direct nego- 
tiations be held on the subject of boundaries alone, going 
back to the Suvalki Convention of October 7, 1920, just 
preceding Zellgowski’s seizure of Vilna, and taking the 
demarcation line then agreed upon as a basis for further 
adjustments. The Polish Government declined this pro- 
posal. The Lithuanian Government then proposed that the 
Suvalki Convention be referred for adjudication to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, established under 
Article XIV of the League Covenant. The Polish Govern- 
ment rejected this proposal also, stating that it regarded 
the Vilna question as settled by the vote of the Vilna As- 
sembly for annexation to Poland (March 16, 1922). 

The Vilna question on May 5 was presented to the 
Genoa Conference by the Lithuanian Delegation there, but 
no action has yet been taken, and meanwhile in late April 
the Paris Temps announced the formal annexation of Vilna 
by the Polish Government. Whether this is to be the final 
chapter of the story remains to be seen. 
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ion creams. 


Plexo Cleansing (Cold) and Plexo Greaseless 
(Vanishing) Creams used in 
conjunction with each other 
cleanse the skin thoroughly 
and enhance its natural healthy 
and youthful appearance. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE REFORMER 
By Joel Rinaldo 
With an Introduction by André Tridon 


“An examination of the psychology of the tin-pot mes- 
siahs, male and female, who now make a Methodist sham- 
bles of the United States, showing that much of their pious 
energy is due to a repressed sexuality. A curiously original 
and plain-spoken little book.” 

H. L. Mencken (Smart Set) 


OR NEE: hin ccainnaninatsnsneemeian eased Tae $2.00 
LEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206 West 41st St. New York 























Do You WanttoSend Your Children 


WHERE they can enjoy the benefits and pleasures of 
outdoor life? 


WHERE they can learn craftsmanship, gardening, 
nature study, hiking, boating and swimming? 


WHERE their diet and health will be supervised by 
a registered nurse? 


WHERE they are under the personal direction of ex- 
perienced instructors? 


HOUSATONIC CAMP 
Foothills of the Berkshire, Canaan, Conn. 


For full information, address Laura B. Garrett (Until 
June 15), 529 West 138th St., New York City. 


Telephone Audubon 9289 
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The large current issue of 


RATIONAL LIVING 


Just out, contains many interesting articles 
on food, constipation, vegetarianism, ir- 
regular menstruation, rational fasting, in- 
dustrial hygiene, child care, infants’ 
weight, children’s teeth, anatomy and 
physiology of the reproductive organs, 
prescription fakes, rational examples of 
physical exercise (illustrated), many 
splendid illustrations. 

40 cents a copy. (No free samples.) In 
New York at Brentano’s, Rand School and 
Maisel’s book stores. In important book 
stores of other cities. 

If you want to know how to bring up 
your child read 


THE CHILD AND THE HOME, 
by B. Liber. 


A book in five parts: (1) Fundamental 
Errors, (2) Practical Advice, (3) Instances 
from Life, (4) Sex and the Child, (5) 
Health and the Child. 

Here are a few opinions on this book: 

Full of all kinds of helpful advice to parents.— 
(Upton Sinelair’s Preface.)—A new test for radi- 
cals.—(Heywood Broun, N. Y. World.)—It under- 
mines convention rather than assaults it. It is a 
primer of liberty.—(Bolton Hall.)—It is by far 
the best work of its kind.—(J. Carney, Ed. Voice 
of Labor.)—It makes us think that there is some 
thing in the theory of the upbringing of children 
without punishments.—(N. Y. Staats-Zeitung.)— 
Uncommonly good book, admirable work. A great 
variety of topics presented in a most fascinating 
way. Best book obtainable on child-training.— 
(Truth Seeker.) —The most rational, logical, illu- 
minating treatise on child nature. While every 
chapter is many times worth its cost, the one 
“Dialogues Between A Wise Mother and Her Daugh- 
ter” is perhaps the vital one; it shows how a 
mother, in a clean, logical, delicate manner can 
reveal the origin of life-—(Vegetarian Magazine.) 

Cloth, $2.50, including postage. 

Beginning from next issue of Rational 
Living, the yearly subscription will be 
$2.00. Combination of the book, “The 
Child and the Home” and a full subscrip- 
tion to Rational Living, four dollars in- 
stead of $4.50. 
Address: Rational Living, 61 Hamilton 

Place, New York. 








AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS 
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Japanese Question 


The Real Japanese Question 


By K. K. Kawakami....... $2.00 
California and the Japanese 
. Ae ee 50c 


Should Congress Enact Special 
Laws Affecting Japanese? 
By Sidney L. Gulick......... 50c 
Pamphlets, by Dr. Elliott, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Dr. Gordon, Col. Irish 
and others 50c 
Special Price for Complete Set, $3. 00 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Circulation Dept. 444 Bush St., San Francisco 











TO RENT: A charming fourth story apart- 

ment in Munich from July to September, 
four rooms (four beds), kitchen and bath, $6. 
a day. Cook supplied if desired. Recom- 
mended by the Editor of The Nation. Address 
“M. P.”’ Landtagsgebaeude, Munich. 




















Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow circuits—the wire chief and his 
seems so simple an instrument, it assistants—master electricians and 
does its work so quietly and quickly, experts in telephony. Their first 
that it is difficult to realize the vast duty is the prevention of “trouble.” 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “‘behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 

Behind the scenes is the terminal vidual wires. And when, from 
of all the underground and over- some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries; It is the skill of the men behind 
the giant switchboards through — the scenes, together with scientific 
which your telephone is connected development and construction, efh- 
with the other thirteen million tele- cient maintenance and operation, 
phones in the Bell System. which make it possible for you to 
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ble’’ does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 


inconvenience. 


And here, in charge of this rely upon the telephone day and 
equipment, are the guardians of the _ night. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Cne Policy, One Syster, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
Better Service 
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By Roland Hugins. 


ADMIRABLE AMERICANS—I | NIETZSCHE, ANARCHIST PHILOSOPHER 


“I want to tell you now that if every other man in the 
country abandons this issue, I shall stick to it.’’—Grover 


G R Oo V E R C L E V E L A N D ° all human institutions. We have just published the sev- 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL enth American edition of HUMAN, ALL roo Hit MAN, 
COURAGE the most brilliant and delightful of all his satires. Whether 





Nietzsche is counted the greatest philosopher of Anar- 
chism the world has ever known He scorned all the Laws 
and the Prophets; he satirized the Church, the State and 


you are an anarchist or not, you can not be conversant 
with the philosophy of our times without reading this book. 





Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid, from 
The Anchor-Lee Publishing Company, 
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Manufacturers Are Swamped with Orders 


This activity is sure to be reflected in the market apprecia- 
tion of the leading representative securities. 
Three issues in particular are most attractive just now 
Radio Corporation Westinghouse 
General Electric 
are fully described in our publication just issued. 
may be obtained upon request for NN 4 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


This 








Hotel Theresa, 7th Ave. and 125th St. 


deigiiinancants | 
Newark—843 Broad Street 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities Connected by Private Wires 

















| Whatever book you want 


, 


S 


has it, or will get it 


NEW YORE and PHILADELPHIA 














KUZBAS 


“The HUB of ASIA” 


KUZBAS is the enormous Concession granted by the 
R.S.F.S.R. to American workers and engineers, in 
which an effort will be made to run industry on a 
Co-ordinated Basis. 

KUZBAS is the Alternative to foreign exploitation and 
all that follows therefrom. 

KUZBAS is the most practical, tangible way of Rendering 
Technical Aid to Soviet Russia by creating a New 
Heart to pump blood into all the arteries of Russian 
economic life. 


KUZBAS says Leon Trotsky “Is a great Social Experi- 
ment which should attract progressive engineers and 
intelligent workers.” 


KUZBAS needs MEN, MONEY and MATERIAL. 


Monthly Bulletin sent on receipt of 
Name and Address 


Prospectus 10c. 


KUZBAS, 110 W. 40th Street New York City, N. Y. 



















New titles frequently added—almost 1 
MA Dont be a Stagnuck—read Te Modern 

















CAMP TAMIMENT 
Decoration Day Week-End—$15 May 26 to 30 
Rowing, Tennis, Hiking, Swimming, Dancing, Campfires. 
Number limited. Send $5 deposit for reservation. 
Forest Park, Pa. Ninety miles from New York. 
PEOPLE'S EDUCATIONAL CAMP SOCIETY 7 E. 15th Street 











INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH AMERICA 
Complete—accurate—concise—up-to-date. $5.00 
By ANNIE S. PECK 





E. P. Dutton & Company 





in The Nation. It will help you, him, and The Nation. 








Senator Walsh Scores 
Lawlessness of the U.S. 


GERMAN BOOKS ™* ors 


Large, Representative Stock, at 
BEYER’S BOOKSHOP 
207 FULTON ST., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK 





Department of Justice! 


The famous “Report of the 12 Law- 
vers,” charging gross violations of 


approval. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
(second-hand and new) in stock. 
Also RARE BOOKS. 
Commissions executed. Foyles, 121 Charing Cross 
Road, London, England. 


We hove 1,060,000 
All subjects. On 
Catalogues free. 





law by the Department of Justice un- 
der Palmer, was investigated by or- 
the Senate Judiciary Com- 


der of 
have removed to 


FRENCH AND SPANISH BOOKS 
Zabala & Maurin 


mittee. 
















Senator Walsh of Montana, a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of investi- 
gation, has written a vital, readable 
report declaring not only that the 12 
Lawyers were right but that Palmer’s 
precedents are being followed today! 


The decision of the Committee is 

pending—will it condone OFFICIAL 
LAWLESSNESS? 
Copy, Walsh Report and League Bulletin No. 77 
—"The Fight in the Committee.” Postpaid 10c 
Copy, Original “Report of 12 Lawyers,” Walsh 
Report and No. 77. All three postpaid 35c¢ 

National Popular Government League 

Judson King, Executive Secretary 
637 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





larger premises where 
they have a large and varied stock at the 
disposal of old and new customers, 5 West 
47th Street. 


THE RUSSIAN INN 


57 West 37rm Street, pet. 5TH & 6TH AVENUES 
The Only Russian Restaurant in New York 
TABLE D’'HOTE LUNCHEON AND DINNER 
Russian Afternoon Tea Also A la Carte 





EVERY KNOWN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
150 PAGE CATALOG MAILED FREE 
NEW YORK, 120 West 42nd St 





-INCINNATI CHICAGO 








Capable stenographer; can make himself gen- 
knowledge of adult and boys’ 
Box 145, care The 


G ‘Caradie 20, desires position at summer camp. 
w 


erally useful; 
camp work; best of references. 
Nation. 








“Say it With Books . 


Let your au revoir mean 


pleasant hours by sending 


the voyageurs the latest and 
best BOOKS and MAGA- 
ZINES. 

Assortments ranging from 
$5.00,$10.00,$15.00,$20.00, &c. 
Orders by mail, telephone or 
telegraph given immediate 
attention, and _ deliveries 
made to Steamers. 


BRENTANO’S 
Booksellers to the World 
Sth Ave. and 27th St., 
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When you write to an advertiser, please say that you saw his advertisemen! 
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Which Kind of Patriot Are You ? 


The kind who knows the government is perfect because you elected it, and who agrees with 


Secretary Hughes that in your own interest he mustn't tell you what he is doing’ Or the kind 
who has an inexplicable curiosity to know what his taxes are being spent for, and why he finds 
Americans unpopular when he travels? 


If you are the second kind, you are a little disturbed to see how much our government is com- 
ing to resemble one we used to call imperialistic. You may have read of certain activities in 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo, and Samoa, and Mexico. And you will want, if you are the second 
kind of patriot, to read the next chapter. Nowhere is the technique of protecting and uplifting 


weak neighbors better illustrated than in the case of 


NICARAGUA 


The Nation has assembled a quantity of material on the revolution we staged in Nicaragua, 
the land we bought with money that stayed in our own banks with our counter-signature on the 
checks, and the enormous profits we made “on spec.” In next week’s issue you will find the docu 


ments, the editorial interpretation, and the enlightening section of history by 


John Kenneth Turner 


Patriots who believe facts more easily than sentimental explanations about benevolence and 
altruism, patriots who are seriously anxious to know what the American flag stands for away 
from home and just what our boys in uniform die for under the burning tropic sun, will find the 
truth about our country in 


THE NATION 


No journal has worked harder than The Nation to save American honor from cynical im- 
perialism. No American journal has striven so consistently for world peace. 


This is the work you can help by subscribing to The Nation and getting your friends to 
read it. 


With a year of The Nation you can also have John Kenneth Turner's new book, “Shall It Be Again?” a 
brilliant exposé of how America, after a century and a half of liberty, is embarking on a course of empire. It is 


ne 


barely off the press, and we can offer it for 75 cents over the subscription price of The Nation. 


Trial Subscription: Ten weeks for a dollar 


Foreign postage $1.00 extra 
Canadian postage $.50 extra 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
I enclose $5.75, for which please send me The Nation for one year and John Kenneth Turner's “Shall It Be 


Again?” 


$66 6H OOO EHH SSCSFOEHKHFOFEHHOHREDEOEDEHECDH EKA OTHE OD DD 


Name 


eeceereeeeereereeeeeesreseeeeeeeseeeeeseseseeeeeeses 


15 cents a copy Annual subscription $5.00 


Next week in the series ““These United States”: Wermont, by Dorothy Canfield 
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Out of Darkness—LIGHT'! 


A few days ago, in the reported discovery of the Typhus Coccus—the organism 
that causes Typhus Fever—we hailed an event which may be of incalculable 
importance to mankind. But this report comes not from a land where millions 
are to be had for education and research, and rich foundations merely touch their 
boundless resources—not from a land of plenty, with clothing and shelter and 
bread for all. Out of cold and hunger, privation and disease comes this hope, 
from one of those Russian doctors whose heroism is one of the wonders of the 
world—DR. N. KRITCH of Moscow. 











Yet in This Land of a Great Scientific Contribution 
‘People Are Dying for Lack of a Little Soap!’’ 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUSSIA 


wants to make bigger and more frequent shipments of medical, surgical and hospital supplies, 
distribution in Russia to be superintended by the American Friends Service Committee (Quakers). 
More drugs of all classes. More materials for vaccines and serums. More disinfectants and 
anaesthetics. More surgical instruments and dressings. 


Your contributions will be immediately converted into thermometers, soap, quinine, anaesthetics, 
instruments, bandages. NATION readers have already aided us. But we need more of you, 
giving still more generously. Help us send quinine, the most needed and “the scarcest drug 
in Russia today!” 








A OFFEI TO THE WHOLE WORLD 





H ch . Charles H. Mayo . Harvey Cushing Dr. Jacques Loeb 
Prominent physicians . Thomas W. Salmon . Aaron J. Rosanoff Dr. M. W. nae . 
idi . George Blumer . Charles E. Humiston Dr. William H. Welc 
and capone aiding . Phoebus A. Levene . Adolph Meyer Dr. George —_— 
Oo cam % . M. J. Rosenau . Jay F. Schamberg Dr. Morton Prince 
= paign . Hideyo Noguchi . G. A. Friedman Dr. Jos. Goldberger 

. Howard A. Kelly . Michael Michailovsky Dr. A. M. Barrett 

. Lewellys F. Barker . Charles H. Frazier Dr. S. Solis Cohen 

. Abraham Zingher . Nathan E. Brill Dr. Walter B. Cannon 


. Haven Emerson 





\T WILL YOU DO TO BRING LIGHT TO RUSSIA? 





Make checks and money orders payable to 
AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUSSIA nee © “= 
103 Park Ave., N. Y. 

Room 901—Na. | Artuur S. LEEps 


Bt , Treasurer 
for medicines for Russia. 


FRANCES WITHERSPOON 
Secretary 




















